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Poems from a Ballet for Young Dancers 
(To Lewis Mumford) 


ALFRED KREYMBORG 


No one should be dejected by the past 

Or let himself be overcast by clouds. 

Yet if horizons break into dark crowds 

And armies clash in a field unknown and vast, 
Death in one day will ride over all space 

And sweep away the entire human race. 

And Man will be rejected by further time 

For blindly committing a self-inflicted crime. 


II 


Why should a man who labors on a dream 
Hope to participate in the final scene 

Of our great drama or be remembered by 

A world so new it is like an enormous boy 
Jubilant with his earth and golden sky? 
Dreamer, you are a light the fates employ 
And sacrifice till your mortal life becomes 
One of the drums of immortality. 


III 


If I should ever disown my native land 

How can I believe in the human sphere 

To which it belongs? I’d have to disappear 
From ranks that hope to see our race expand, 
Or moping in isolation fail to be 

One of the men who aids his family. 

And so I run to a door that opens wide 

On a room where all true nations must reside. 


IV 


Drink in the beautiful eyes of brimming stars 
Or steep your heart in a dome of ardent fires 
As Peace and Nature rise above the spires 

Of any town whose noisy market mars 

Your intoxicated flame. There’s naught to buy 
Nor to be sold where human love is free 

To roam the globe. So let all treasures fly 
And take your pleasure in golden harmony. 


The Present Status of General Education 


Eart J. McGraTH 


N RECENT years general edu- 

cation has been much discussed 

in college and university circles. 
These discussions have produced 
many innovations in college curricu- 
la. Numerous conferences have been 
held and reports issued on general 
education. Institutions of higher ed- 
ucation have organized experimen- 
tal programs on a regional and some- 
times national basis to fit college in- 
struction more closely to the needs 
of youth. The peak of these activi- 
ties was reached several years ago. 
Since then less fanfare has attended 
new developments, and for that rea- 
son some members of the profession 
have felt that the great promise in- 
herent in the general education 
movement has not materialized. In 
the face of the evidence, this gen- 
eralization is not justified. 

It is true that the excitement 
which customarily accompanies a 
reconsideration of the basic purposes 
of higher education has somewhat 
abated. In part this is because sev- 
eral prominent and vigorous advo- 
cates of general education, Robert 
M. Hutchins and James B. Conant, 
for example, have turned their 
thoughts and energies to other mat- 
ters. Then too, the spirit of adven- 
ture which prevailed some ten or 
fifteen years ago, when the first ma- 
jor reforms were initiated, has sub- 
sided with the attainment of the ori- 
ginal objectives. Take for example 
the two general programs in Colum- 
bia College and in the University of 
Chicago. Though few would claim 


that the present programs are com- 
pletely satisfactory, the faculties of 
these institutions have accepted the 
philosophy on which these programs 
rest, and courses quite different from 
earlier instruction have been de- 
signed and put into operation. 

The spectacular reforms in a few 
institutions have in recent years been 
followed by less dramatic, but no less 
significant, developments elsewhere. 
Indeed, considering higher educa- 
tion as a whole, more widespread ex- 
perimentation is now going on than 
at any time since the revolutionary 
adoption of the elective system late 
in the nineteenth century. These 
widespread developments are en- 
couraging to those who believe that 
the college curriculum of some years 
ago failed to meet the needs of con- 
temporary society. Faculties should 
continue to concern themselves with 
the revision of the college curricu- 
lum to provide a better education 
for American youth. It is necessary 
that faculties do so now, for within 
three or four years colleges and uni- 
versities will be flooded by additional 
students born in the early forties 
when the birth rate in the United 
States began its spectacular rise. If 
the experience of the post-war years 
when so many ex-servicemen sought 
higher education may serve as a 
guide, faculties will be preoccupied 
for some time with activities inci- 
dent to the absorption of these large 
new enrollments. They will have lit- 
tle time to give to the leisurely de- 
liberation required in the recasting 
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of a college program. Hence, the in- 
terval between now and the fall of 
1957 or 1958 affords the best and 
perhaps the only time available for 
some years, for basic educational 
reconstruction. 

In order to focus attention on the 
most important aspects of general 
education, I shall discuss the subject 
under four main headings: (1) Gen- 
eral education — what is it? (2) 
What factors in American society 
and in American education have 
been responsible for our concern 
with general education? (3) What 
efforts have been made to broaden 
the base of college education? (4) 
What does an appraisal of these ef- 
forts at reform suggest for the fu- 
ture development of the general edu- 
cation program? 

In attempting to answer the first 
question, I would say that general 
education provides a broad range of 
instruction and other experiences to 
prepare the student more fully to 
understand himself and the world 
in which he lives. To this end it ac- 
quaints students with the major in- 
tellectual achievements of the past 
and the intellectual advances of 
their own age in order that they may 
be at home in the life of their time 
and able to understand its meaning 
in terms of the western European 
tradition. It cultivates those habits 
of mind and attributes of spirit 
which characterize the thoughtful, 
independent, and resourceful human 
being. It nourishes interests and ha- 
bits conducive to further intellectu- 
al growth. 

Some may observe that these aims 
of general education, though ex- 
pressed in somewhat different lan- 
guage, differ very little from the 
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original purposes of liberal educa- 
tion. This observation is correct, for 
the general education developments 
of the past twenty years have in my 
judgment been essentially an effort 
to restore the values of liberal edu- 
cation which since the middle of the 
nineteenth century had been dis- 
appearing from American colleges 
and universities. 

A review of some features of the 
history of higher education in the 
United States will demonstrate the 
need for a return to the ideals and 
the practices of liberal education. 
From the establishment of Harvard 
University in 1636, the prevailing 
philosophy of higher education was 
that of the British secondary schools 
and universities. This education had 
as its objective the cultivation of the 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual at- 
tributes of free men. It introduced 
the student to the leading ideas of 
western European culture in litera- 
ture, history and philosophy. This 
experience at once cultivated his 
mind and prepared him to live a re- 
flective life in the society of his day. 
The instruction of that day made 
no pretense of preparing youth for 
the highly specialized activities of 
the scholar, or in the skills of a spe- 
cific occupation. 

Though there were some modifi- 
cations in this course of study be- 
tween 1636 and, say, 1836 —a per- 
iod of two hundred years — they 
were unsubstantial. The conception 
of a common intellectual experience 
for all who had any higher educa- 
tion remained unchanged. Indeed, 
as late as the early nineteenth cen- 
tury the course of study in Harvard 
College consisted of thirty-three 
courses pursued in common by all 
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students, and all of which every in- 
structor could teach. Here was a 
common intellectual ground on 
which all who had the advantages 
of higher education could stand. 

Later in the nineteenth century, 
however, the influence of the Ger- 
man university began to be felt. The 
ideal of the highly specialized schol- 
ar began to take the place of the 
ideal of the well educated layman. 
Educators forgot Montaigne’s ad- 
monition “The purpose of education 
is not to make a scholar but a man.” 
The broad liberal education of ear- 
lier years began to be replaced by 
intellectual specialization. This nar- 
rowing process was hastened by the 
rapidly expanding efforts of research 
scholars to produce new knowledge 
and by the consequent multiplica- 
tion of areas of specialization. The 
impact of these developments on un- 
dergraduate education was profound 
and pernicious. 

In consequence, as early as 1870 
it was being argued that since no 
student could hope to master any 
large part of accumulated knowl- 
edge, the very conception of a broad 
education should be abandoned. 
Through the elective system a stu- 
dent was permitted to gain a syste- 
matic and detailed knowledge of 
one branch of learning to the vir- 
tual exclusion of others. Though 
most students managed to gain some 
knowledge of fields other than their 
own, the net result of the elective 
system, at its best, was a high degree 
of specialization for most students, 
and, at its worst, a superficial and 
inadequate education resulting from 
the student’s careful selection of 
easy courses. Fortunately, the elec- 
tive system in its most unrestrained 
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form was short-lived, but the evils 
of excessive and early specialization 
persisted. 

What social and educational for- 
ces caused dissatisfaction with liberal 
education and the development of 
general education? Without at- 
tempting to arrange the factors in 
the order of importance, I would 
say that the following matters were 
most influential. First, it became in- 
creasingly apparent that those who 
had the advantage of what was sup- 
posed to be a liberal education were 
in regard to many matters as ill in- 
formed as those who had had no ed- 
ucation at all. A student, for exam- 
ple, of modern foreign languages 
might be as ignorant as a ditch-dig- 
ger of the most elementary facts of 
biological science—facts of real sig- 
nificance in his own life and the 
lives of his fellow men. The limita- 
tion of narrowly specialized educa- 
tion was recently dramatized by the 
case of a world renowned physicist, 
who, when questioned about his as- 
sociations in early life with subver- 
sive groups, unhappily remarked 
that he was completely naive about 
the political and social conditions of 
his time, since he had never studied 
them. This is not the place to raise 
questions concerning the controver- 
sial issue as to whether or not such 
a person is a security risk. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that a person of 
such superior intellectual capacity 
should be able to pass through our 
entire educational system without 
becoming aware of or concerned 
with political and social problems. 
It may well be that society will have 
to afford a few such specialized gen- 
iuses to make unusual advances in 
the sciences or in the arts, but cer- 
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tainly there cannot be many such, 
if our society hopes to remain free, 
and one in which each educated in- 
dividual is capable of critical thought 
regarding the principal social prob- 
lems of the day. 

A second factor in the reappraisal 
of the college curriculum is the rec- 
ognition that excessive specialization 
often handicaps rather than aids 
even those who have a clear voca- 
tional objective. The medical pro- 
fession was one of the first groups 
to recognize this fact and to work 
cooperatively with the colleges of 
liberal arts in broadening undergrad- 
uate education. Contrary to the 
common assumption it was discov- 
ered that undergraduates who con- 
centrated heavily in physics, chem- 
istry, or biology did not necessarily 
rank high in their medical classes. In 
fact, the most reliable index of suc- 
cess in medical school was found to 
be the quality of grades the student 
achieved in his undergraduate course 
of study, rather than concentration 
in any particular department. This 
being so, it was decided the under- 
graduate should take the basic in- 
struction in science preparatory to 
the study of medicine, but that 
otherwise he should be permitted 
and indeed encouraged to pursue a 
wide range of courses in the various 
disciplines. Thus he would prepare 
himself to be an intelligent citizen 
as well as a proficient practitioner. 
Likewise in the field of business, the 
heads of many of our largest cor- 
porations, such as Mr. Abrams of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, and 
Mr. Olds, formerly chairman of 
the Board of the United States Steel 
Corporation, have stated that a 
broad program of liberal studies is 
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the best preparation for a business 
career. The value of such a curricu- 
lum is that, though it may include 
some instruction in the specialized 
branches of business, its breadth as- 
sures the future business executive 
an understanding of the human 
beings with whom he will have to 
deal and of the place of business in 
the whole of society. 

A third factor in the reappraisal 
of the college curriculum arises from 
the realization by thoughtful citi- 
zens that the major problems con- 
fronting mankind cannot be solved 
by the specialist. Indeed, it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that some of our 
major problems have been produced 
by the specialist. One need only re- 
fer to the enormous forces released 
by nuclear research. Here the finest 
fruit of the specialist’s labors has 
created social and _ international 
problems which only men of broad 
knowledge and wisdom can solve — 
men who not only understand the 
awesome power of this new physical 
energy, but also the moral and poli- 
tical problems resulting therefrom. 
Few thoughtful persons doubt 
that the specialized knowledge pro- 
duced by scholars has been of im- 
mense benefit to mankind. Likewise 
few would argue that research should 
be curtailed. It is increasingly clear, 
however, that unless the men and 
women who engage in these activi- 
ties also have a broad enough educa- 
tion to understand the implications 
of their work in the life of mankind 
generally, and unless the other grad- 
uates of our colleges and universi- 
ties have the breadth of learning to 
make proper use of specialized 
knowledge, our entire culture will 
be confused and aimless, and per- 
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haps destroyed. 

In discussing the inadequacies of 
higher education today, one of the 
most penetrating analysts of the 
causes of disorder in the contempo- 
rary world, Ortega y Gasset says: 


Compared with the medieval university, 
the contemporary university has developed 
the mere seed of professional instruction 
into an enormous activity; it has added the 
function of research, and it has abandoned 
almost entirely the teaching or transmission 
of culture. 

It is evident that the change has been 
pernicious. Europe today is taking its sinis- 
ter consequences. The convulsive situation 
in Europe at the present moment is due to 
the fact that the average Englishman, the 
average Frenchman, and the average German 
are uncultured: they are ignorant of the 
essential system of ideas concerning the 
world and man, which belong to our time. 
This average person is the new barbarian, a 
laggard behind the contemporary civiliza- 
tion, archaic and primitive in contrast with 
his problems, which are grimly, relentlessly 
modern. This new barbarian is above all the 
professional man, more learned than ever be- 
fore but at the same time more uncultured 
—the engineer, the physician, the lawyer, 
the scientist. 


Though this may be excessively 
harsh language, it points up the fact 
that education needs to be changed 
to prepare the next generation more 
fully for the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. 

What efforts have educators made 
to correct over-specialization, and 
how successful have they been? The 
first reaction against specialization 
occurred in the early part of the 
twentieth century underaplan called 
the Distribution System. Under this 
curricular arrangement the student 
had to distribute the 120 odd hours 
of instruction required for the bach- 
elor’s degree over the major areas of 
knowledge. In physical science, for 
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example, each student was required 
to select an elementary course in 
physics, chemistry, or geology, and 
in the social sciences he was required 
to select one in economics, sociology, 
psychology, or history. Similar op- 
tions were offered in the humanities, 
and the program was generally 
rounded out with a requirement in 
English composition and rhetoric, 
and a foreign language. 

This program of studies provided 
a somewhat broader education than 
the elective system, but it also had 
major defects which eventually led 
to its modification. In the first place, 
although it guaranteed a somewhat 
richer intellectual experience for 
each individual student, except for 
elementary English and physical ed- 
ucation it provided little in common 
for students as a whole. Moreover, 
the elementary courses were not sa- 
tisfactory for the purposes of liber- 
al or general education. Generally, 
they were designed not for the aver- 
age layman, but for the future spe- 
cialist. In biology, for example, such 
an elementary course included much 
highly specialized material of little 
use in the life of the average citizen. 
At the same time it did not include 
many facts and principles concern- 
ing the anatomy and physiology of 
the human body, bacteriology, nu- 
trition, and a host of other things 
which all educated persons ought to 
know. Moreover, such a program 
produced graduates, who, however 
well informed they may have been 
in the elementary branches of biolo- 
gy, usually knew nothing about ge- 
ology, chemistry, astronomy or phy- 
sics. Similar gaps in the other major 
areas of knowledge occurred in the 
education of most college students. 
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Since the distribution system did 
not provide a broad enough base in 
college education, several universi- 
ties in the early twenties — notably 
the University of Chicago — began 
to consider alternatives. A program 
of survey courses was adopted cov- 
ering the various branches of modern 
learning. These courses had the de- 
sirable objective of introducing the 
student to a wide variety, if not all, 
of the major departments of knowl- 
edge. In the physical sciences, for 
example, at the University of Chi- 
cago, the student gained a bowing 
acquaintance with the facts and the 
methods of chemistry, physics, ge- 
ology, and astronomy. A survey of 
the social sciences included a similar 
array of the various constituent dis- 
ciplines. These survey courses were 
fortunately short-lived but unfor- 
tunately many colleges and univer- 
sities adopted them out of respect 
for the University of Chicago and 
without adequate consideration of 
their merits or local adaptability. 

The failure of survey courses re- 
grettably discredited general educa- 
tion with many scholars. The sur- 
veys failed to achieve their purposes 
principally because they attempted 
too much, with the result that they 
were superficial and fragmentary. 
They gave the student an inadequate 
comprehension of the various fields 
of knowledge, and often caused him 
falsely to believe that because he had 
acquired a smattering of information 
in a particular field he had gained a 
reliable understanding of the subject. 
The survey courses had two fatal 
structural weaknesses: they fre- 
quently consisted of small sections 
of a previously given elementary 
course—sections selected by the in- 
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structor with little regard to other 
subject matter or principles in his 
own field or related disciplines. 
Hence the various units of instruc- 
tion often consisted of unrelated 
fragments of knowledge. A second 
weakness stemmed from the practice 
of several faculty members coop- 
eratively giving a general course in 
which each tried to cover superfi- 
cially the entire subject matter of the 
original elementary course in the 
field. The result was often a too 
rapid coverage of subject matter and 
method which left the student con- 
fused, uninformed, and often with 
a distaste for the subject. 

These earliest efforts to provide 
a broader education for American 
youth have been superseded by pro- 
grams with similar objectives but 
with different types of subject mat- 
ter and a different organization of 
material. These newer general edu- 
cation courses have considerable mer- 
it and they avoid the weaknesses of 
earlier attempts to reach the same 
objectives. They make no pretense of 
fully covering even one of the dis- 
ciplines. By selecting major princi- 
ples, experiments, or developments, 
and examining these intensively, 
they avoid the danger of fragmenta- 
tion which characterized survey 
courses. Since units in the physical 
sciences — from chemistry, physics, 
and geology, for example — are cho- 
sen and studied exhaustively the stu- 
dent does not get the false notion 
that he has mastered the entire field 
even at an elementary level. At the 
same time he does gain that feeling 
of security which comes only to 
those who have dealt thoroughly 
with one branch of a subject. This 
type of course organization could be 
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illustrated from any of the major 
fields of knowledge. I will choose 
the physical sciences, however, and 
for the purposes of illustration will 
describe a specific course developed 
under the leadership of Dr. Sidney 
J. French at Colgate University. 
This course includes material taken 
from the fields of chemistry, phy- 
sics, and biology. No attempt is made 
to cover the usual elementary sub- 
ject matter in these three fields. On 
the contrary, from each subject are 
selected instructional units which 
consider intensively a few major 
ideas, experiments, or problems. In 
discussing the course at Colgate Uni- 
versity in the physical sciences, Dean 
Sidney J. French says: 


One such problem, which involves phy- 
sics largely and is centered around the ki- 
netic theory of gases, is posed in the ques- 
tion: ‘Why does the temperature of the air 
decrease as one goes to higher altitudes?’ It 
is necessary within this problem to devote 
some time to a study of properties of fluids, 
concepts of pressure, work, energy, and so 
forth. Then it becomes apparent that an 
adequate picture of the structure of a gas 
is needed. The kinetic theory is introduced 
hypothetically to account for the properties 
of a gas and thence the properties of the at- 
mosphere. 


Such a course has five primary 
purposes. First, the student is intro- 
duced to some of the principal ideas 
in several of the sciences. In this lim- 
ited area, at least, he takes away with 
him some firm knowledge. He un- 
derstands clearly that he is not an 


embryonic physicist, chemist, or 
geologist, but has only acquired a 
few basic facts and principles. 
Secondly, if such a course is prop- 
erly taught, the student should gain 
an understanding of how the scien- 
tist works; if the examples are well 
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chosen he should understand that 
though all scientific investigations 
have certain common features, there 
is no one scientific method. He 
should also learn something about 
how the scientist makes his initial 
approach to a new problem, how he 
develops an hypothesis, how the ex- 
perimental situation is set up to test 
this hypothesis, and how the results 
cause the scientist either to accept 
or reject it, and how subsequent in- 
vestigations may cause its continued 
acceptance or rejection. 

Thirdly, the student should gain 
an appreciation of the evolution of 
scientific thought and even a wider 
comprehension of the history of the 
principal ideas about the nature of 
the world and of man which have 
occupied thoughtful persons through 
the ages. He should gain an appre- 
ciation of the fact that each succeed- 
ing generation of men has added to 
the accumulated knowledge of the 
past and corrected pre-existing false 
doctrines. If the evolution of ideas is 
made a conscious objective, the stu- 
dent should acquire the habit of not 
being dogmatic and opinionated in 
his own thinking even in regard to 
matters outside the field of science. 
He should learn to approach each 
new situation with cautiousness and 
humility, and such an attitude should 
result in a more thoughtful consider- 
ation of the complicated problems 
which perplex our generation. 

Fourthly, a course of this kind 
should reveal the impact of science 
on modern life. The events of recent 
years make it abundantly clear that 
the entire scientific enterprise itself 
will be in jeopardy if citizens who 
are not scientists fail to understand 
the essential nature of scientific in- 
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vestigation. The whole question of 
the integrity of the scientist’s work 
is here at stake. If informed citizens 
pass laws narrowing scientific inves- 
tigations to matters approved by po- 
litical bodies, or if unnecessary re- 
strictions of secrecy are placed on 
the work of scientists, further ad- 
vancement will be difficult if not 
impossible. If laymen fail to under- 
stand that investigations in pure sci- 
ence which seem to have no imme- 
diate, useful results are not only nec- 
essary for further advances in pure 
science but also for technological ad- 
vance generally, the scientific enter- 
prise will be severely damaged and 
society will ultimately be deprived 
of the practical results of these in- 
vestigations. 

And last, such instruction, since 
by agreement it does not attempt to 
cover any of the scientific branches 
with completeness, should inspire 
students to go on learning by them- 
selves. It should acquaint them with 
the use of the library and other 
sources of information through 
which they can expand their know]- 
edge in relation to the ideas they 
have already learned and in new 
areas of scientific development as 
they occur. 

This illustration from the physi- 
cal sciences serves merely as an ex- 
ample of the type of course-struc- 
ture and objectives which seem to 
me to have real promise of fulfilling 
the requirements of general educa- 
tion for the majority of American 
college students. Similar examples, 
with modifications suitable to sub- 
ject matter and method, could be 
given in the other branches of the 
curriculum: the social sciences, the 
humanities, and the fine arts. This 
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type of course broadens the student’s 
intellectual horizons and at the same 
time avoids the pitfall of superficiali- 
ty by requiring intensive study of 
whatever is attempted. 

Though these newer types of gen- 
eral education courses are a vast im- 
provement over earlier efforts, it 
would be unreasonable to expect uni- 
formity in content or in teaching 
method among the institutions in 
which such programs exist. Indeed, 
it is much too early to hope for any 
standardization which would per- 
mit widespread adoption of the 
courses already developed. It is clear 
that each institution will have to de- 
vise its own program of general edu- 
cation in terms of its own objectives, 
students, faculty, and facilities. 

The speed with which further re- 
visions in the college curriculum can 
be accomplished will be determined 
by three or four principal influences 
within the institution. The first of 
these is the attitude of the adminis- 
tration. It has been my observation 
in visiting many colleges and univer- 
sities with strong general education 
programs, that the enthusiasm of a_ 
president or a dean, or both, has of- 
ten been responsible for at least the 
initial impetus in curriculum revi- 
sion. Financial and other resources 
are used largely at the discretion of 
the administration. If the presiding 
officers of an institution really wish 
to do so, they can greatly accelerate 
the development of new curriculum 
patterns. To be concrete, in the case 
of faculty salaries, for example, if 
members of the staff who are wil- 
ling to devote energy, thought, and 
time to the development of general 
education courses are rewarded fi- 
nancially, further effort at improve- 
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ment is likely to be rapid. On the 
other hand, as has been the case in 
some institutions, if lip service is 
paid to the development of such a 
program, while the less mature and 
less competent staff members are 
given principal responsibility for 
general studies, and at the same time 
those who teach advanced courses 
and do research work are promoted 
and given higher salaries, the results 
will be neither impressive nor lasting. 

A second factor deserving careful 
consideration is the limited time 
available for the development of 
new courses. Any experienced teach- 
er knows that a basic rearrangement 
of course material, even when one 
feels completely at home in the sub- 
ject, requires careful evaluation and 
reorganization, with hours of 
thought and trial-and-error experi- 
ence in the classroom or laboratory. 
Considerable revision is required as 
students have experience with new 
materials. It has been my experience 
that the best and most lasting results 
are obtained in institutions where a 
faculty member who seriously wants 
to reconstruct elementary courses 
for purposes of general education is 
given a reduced teaching load for 
the period during which this work is 
undertaken. 

The most serious obstacle to the 
development of general education, 
however, is the inadequate supply of 
teachers whose education has been 
broad enough to prepare them for 
these responsibilities. As in all other 
types of education, the teacher de- 
termines the success or failure of 
the entire enterprise. The mere re- 
shuffling of materials of instruction 
accomplishes nothing if done by an 
inadequate teacher. Though there 
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are some notable exceptions, the ma- 
jority of graduate schools today of- 
fer no opportunity to prepare for 
the kind of teaching I have described 
and indeed no incentive to those 
who might have an interest in it. 
In fact, the impact of graduate edu- 
cation is such as to minimize the im- 
portance of college teaching and to 
drive the most capable candidates 
for graduate degrees into advanced 
courses and research activities. In 
view of the great demand for college 
teachers who can provide the in- 
struction needed by American youth 
to prepare themselves for life in this 
complex world, the failure of grad- 
uate faculties to take these respon- 
sibilities more seriously borders on 
the immoral. There are fortunately 
a few institutions like Harvard, Chi- 
cago, Minnesota, and Columbia, in 
which a graduate student may now 
pursue a broad program of instruc- 
tion in three or four related subjects 
such as physics, chemistry, and ge- 
ology, in preparation for a life of 
college teaching. This program is 
frequently rounded out with a semi- 
nar concerned with the problems of 
American higher education. Though 
some graduate students are now pur- 
suing such a program, the number 
is infinitesimally small in terms of 
the enormous demand. It is to be 
hoped that more of the graduate 
schools will soon offer broader pro- 
grams interrelating the subject mat- 
ter of several disciplines. Until that 
happens, however, the solution to 
the problem must continue to de- 
pend on the initiative of individual 
college teachers who, though they 
have been forced to specialize in one 
narrow field, extend their learning 
either by means of formal instruc- 
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tion or private study. 

In conclusion, I return to my ori- 
ginal point — the general education 
movement, far from being mori- 
bund, is very much alive, and I con- 
fidently believe that we shall see 
large scale developments in the years 
ahead. Those who are involved in 
these activities may legitimately feel 
that they are concerned in a very 
real way with the future of our na- 
tion, for only if the young people 
leaving our classrooms can enter the 
world with a broad understanding 
of themselves and their fellow men, 
and the physical world in which they 
live, can we hope to deal intelligently 
with the problems of our time. It 
is my own deep conviction that the 
rapid increase in education among 
youth of high school age has had a 
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profound and positive influence on 
our culture and on our national well 
being. As opportunities are extended 
upward through the college years to 
an ever increasing percentage of 
young people and as college instruc- 
tion is designed to fulfill its purpose 
in our democratic country more 
completely, I believe that there will 
be commensurate advances and im- 
provements in our national life. We 
will also be able to approach with 
greater wisdom and skill the inter- 
national situation in which we are 
destined to play such a crucial part. 
This is a challenge which educators 
should accept with eagerness and 
dedication, recognizing the historic 
role they are destined to play in the 
life of the nation. 


Swans 


Louis GINSBERG 


Swans ride in light 
Of their double flight. 


They ruffle feathers to wake 
Fables from the lake, 


As to the surface rise 
Many a Leda’s eyes. 


Swans dip necks in the glow 
Of legends from long ago. 


A Dollar Is a Dollar 


Davin RoBINSON 


Y COUSIN Gordie was 
Me: of work when he got 

married. It was fashionable 
at that time, the end of the depres- 
sion, to say two can live as cheaply 
as one, and love will find a way. Gor- 
die and his sweetheart found a little 
flat up near the Drive and got mar- 
ried on a Saturday. The next morn- 
ing they phoned their parents and 
told them about it. 

A few days later Gordie was sit- 
ting in the one room that was actu- 
ally all they had. 

““Here’s an ad in the paper —a 
singer wants an accompanist.” 

“How much money?” said Della, 
who was tired out from the day’s 
work, and beginning to be afraid 
she would have to work for the rest 
of her life. 

*‘A dollar an hour,” said Gordie. 

“Tt’s money,” she said letting it 
sink in. 

Gordie looked sharply at her but 
she was rinsing both supper plates 
with her back to him. He put on a 
clean white shirt and a dark blue tie. 

“I’m going over to see about it.” 

It was early evening but the 
streets were still baking from the 
summer heat. Gordie walked across 
town to save the carfare, patting 
his breast pocket where he had put a 
copy of Malaguena by Lecuona. He 
no longer cared very much for this 
piece of music. He had bought it the 
year before for fifteen cents used, 
and learned it painstakingly. It was 
popular with his friends. Gordie read 
music, but had never had any les- 


sons. Though he possessed a flair for 
the piano, his technique was pecu- 
liarly his own. He couldn’t manage, 
for instance, to stick his thumb un- 
der the other fingers, which is nec- 
essary in order to play the runs, 
everybody knows. He knew a hun- 
dred beginnings, fragments of song 
and opera, symphonies, piano and 
violin encores. He managed to get 
by rather well at parties for no 
sooner did he start one number than 
a guest would demand another. On- 
ly his close friends were aware of the 
fact that he could not have played 
two additional bars anyway. But he 
had excellent taste in music, and 
knew his own limitations —so he 
worried a good deal on the way over 
to the address. 

“If the singer is any good, I’m 
sunk,” he told himself. 

He had never earned ten cents 
playing the piano before. In fact, 
the only job he had ever had was 
selling hot dogs on the beach be- 
tween school terms. 

The address was an ancient three- 
story edifice, with apartments above 
a drug store. Gordie felt the familiar 
sinking sensation in his stomach. He 
walked up the narrow stairwell. A 
door was at the end of the dark cor- 
ridor. 

“What is it?” said a man, opening. 
He seemed very tall in the dark. 

“I’m here to apply for the accom- 
panist.” 

The tall man stepped aside. He 
was about thirty-five, with a large 
nose and pencil moustache. He had 
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an arrogant look about his face, Gor- 
die decided, in the clear light of the 
kitchen into which he was led. 

“They’re painting the parlor,” ex- 
plained the man, who was wearing 
an expensive pongee shirt. “My 
name is Dzugash.” He had a heavy 
foreign accent. 

“Ah,” said Gordie, wanting to sit, 
but he could not because there was 
a milk container on one chair and 
two pairs of silk stockings drying on 
the other. The man was looking him 
over, not offensively, but without 
attempting to conceal the fact. 

““You’re a baritone?” said Gordie, 
wanting to make conversation. 

“J don’t sing,” said Dzugash. 

He had a barrel chest so Gordie 
could be excused for his mistake. 

“Once, a long time ago, I sang in 
the choir,” he mused. “Gregorian 
chant. We’re White Russians here, 
you know. Do you like Russian mu- 
sic?” 

“Borodin and Moussorgsky,” 
Gordie. 

“Yes, I like ‘Hymn to the Sun’,” 
said Dzugash. Gordie looked straight 
at him in case it was a trap, but Dzu- 
gash began to pick his teeth absent- 
mindedly with an ivorine toothpick 
which hung from his vest on a long 
chain. Gordie figured it was just a 
slip of the tongue that he had men- 
tioned a song by Rimsky. 

“Are you union?” said Dzugash 
abruptly. Apparently the cultural 
part of the interview was ended. 

Gordie had anticipated this ques- 
tion. His answer was one which con- 
tained its own escape. 

“Not yet.” 

“We pay a dollar.” 

“T know.” 

“How old are you?” 


said 
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“Twenty-three,” lied Gordie, who 
was nineteen. 

Dzugash rose swiftly and Gordie 
followed him into the parlor. His 
host threw back the filthy paint- 
streaked canvas. Gordie seated him- 
self at the tiny piano beneath. The 
keys were brown and peeling. He 
sailed into a Chopin scherzo, polish- 
ing off the bravura opening with on- 
ly one bungle. Dzugash was standing 
so close to him his right hand kept 
hitting the man, but the latter paid 
no attention, nodding his head in ap- 
preciation of the chords, which ech- 
oed tinnily in the old box. While 
Gordie was wondering how he could 
skip over the rapid passage work 
which followed next in the music, 
the doorbell rang. He halted in si- 
lent thanks. Dzugash walked out 
without excusing himself. Gordie 
heard voices at the door. Dzugash 
returned handing him a paper and 
pencil. 

“Write your phone number down 
for me.” 

Leaving, Gordie passed a faded 
man with a black goatee, who car- 
ried a briefcase under his arm. Down 
in the street he listened for a few 
minutes but the old piano remained 
silent. 

“Did you get it?” said Della, when 
he arrived home. 

“T don’t know; not yet,” said Gor- 
die, unbuttoning his collar. 

“Ts it a good opportunity?” 

“He didn’t say much.” 

“They’re starting to interview at 
Macy’s for temporary help.” 

“T’ll_ go down tomorrow,” said 
Gordie, meekly. He removed his 
white shirt and hung it carefully in 
the closet. 
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Gordie had completely forgotten 
the whole matter when he received 
a phone call ten days later. Nobody 
but Dzugash knew the landlady’s 
phone number, so the heavy foreign 
voice that rang in his ear came as no 
surprise. 

“Can you come right over?” said 
Dzugash. 

It was late Sunday afternoon. 
Gordie and Della were just leaving 
for a row on the lake, and a picnic 
supper later. 

“TI don’t mind,” said Gordie. 

He walked swiftly, exulting in 
the assurance that he had landed the 
job, with Della’s congratulatory kiss 
still damp on his cheek. Dzugash 
opened the door. 

“Glad to see you again,” Gordie 
ventured. 

Dzugash merely grunted, step- 
ping aside as before. 

The canvases were gone. Now it 
had become a small room with three 
stuffed chairs, whose horrible brown 
and yellow covers were obviously 
- new. There was a cheap chromo of 
Mt. Fujiyama on the wall. 

“This is Maeva,” said Dzugash; 
“you two will be working together.” 

Maeva was about twenty-three. 
She had pale blonde hair above a 
round vapid face. Though she pos- 
sessed the perfect complexion of the 
very fair, she wore too much pow- 
der. She seemed tense and sad. 

In the bedroom beyond, an older 
girl appeared momentarily, scanning 
Gordie. Dzugash threw her a glance 
which said, stay out for a while. She 
withdrew. 

“Play what you played last week,” 
commanded Dzugash. 

Again Gordie obliged with the 
scherzo. He didn’t have to wait for 
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the doorbell. Dzugash cut in after 
five bars. 

“You hear the touch?” he asked 
Maeva. 

“Yes,” she said. Maeva seemed to 
be gathering up her courage to speak 
to Gordie. Finally she said, “Have 
you studied piano a long time?” 

“Not too long,” truthfully stated 
Gordie. Her accent was similar to 
Dzugash’s, unmistakably Russian. 

“T don’t know a thing about mu- 
sic,” she said. 

Dzugash coughed. 

“We will open the act with you 
playing the piano in the dark,” he 
announced. “But not too much — 
just a few bars; that stuff you were 
just playing.” 

“Yes,” nodded Gordie. 

“Then there is a dramatic chord, 
very loud — maybe a discord. Do 
you have some good discords?” 

“Yes,” said Gordie, beginning to 
feel depressed at the way things were 
going. 

“The electrician throws a white 
spot on Maeva in a black dress, or 
a red spot for a red dress. Then she 
sings her first number.” 

Dzugash produced a sheet of mu- 
sic while Gordie’s heart sank. Could 
he play it? It was a popular song of 
some years back, arranged simply 
and cheaply. 

“Do you know this?” said Dzu- 
gash. 

“Sure,” said Gordie. 

He sailed into the music confi- 
dently, singing aloud: 

“T walk along the streets of sor- 

rows, 
The boulevard of broken dreams, 
Where gigolo and gigolette—” 


1Copyright by Remick Music Corporation. Re- 
printed by permission. 
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Dzugash lifted a hand on which a 
large red stone flashed. 

“Let’s listen to the singer, eh?” 
he said. 

Maeva had a pleasant voice, and 
that was all. She could hoid a tune, 
but could not read music. There was 
no quality, timing, style, or dyna- 
mics, Gordie realized, somewhat 
sickened. 

As soon as she began, the older fe- 
male emerged from the other room 
and sat down. When the song ended 
she broke into a burst of hand-clap- 
ping. Gordie turned around. 

“This is Vera,” said Dzugash, “my 
fiancee.” 

Vera and Maeva were sisters. The 
hair color and a few lines in the face 
constituted all the difference. Vera 
was at least thirty. 

“Now for an encore — Chiribiri- 
bin,” said Dzugash. As he placed a 
sheet on the piano he flashed a proud 
glance at Vera. Maeva took out a 
handkerchief and mopped her fore- 
head. 

“You want to rest?” asked Dzu- 
gash. 

“Let her sing,” said Vera. 

Chiribiribin was a worse fiasco. 
Maeva struggled through the slow 
verse painfully. She became horribly 
lost in the fast tempo of the familiar 
chorus. Three times Gordie halted, 
turning aside politely, while Dzu- 
gash fidgeted. 

“Let’s try once again from the be- 
ginning of the chorus,” said Gordie 
gently. 

By the time Maeva had tired, 
forty-five minutes had _ elapsed. 
Dzugash rose. Gordie took his cue 
and walked from the piano. 

“You come Tuesday,” said Dzu- 
gash, “eight o’clock.” 
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“In the morning?” 

“No, at night,” said _Dzugash, 
frowning. Gordie realized too late 
that no musician was even awake at 
such an hour. 

Vera walked out of the room 
without a word to Gordie. Maeva 
turned to him and mumbled some- 
thing that sounded like good-night. 
Then she followed her sister out. 

“Then it’s settled?” said Dzugash. 

“Yes, a dollar an hour.” 

“Good-bye until Tuesday,” said 
Dzugash. 

Gordie felt himself turn red. He 
knew if he walked to the door he 
would never again find the courage. 

“Payable each time, of course,” 
he finally managed to stammer. 

“Of course,” said Dzugash, lifting 
one heavy eyebrow. 

Gordie just stood there looking at 

im. 
“Tonight was just the audition,” 
added Dzugash. 

“For her?” 

“No, for you.” 

Gordie had his tie in his hand, his 
collar open, when he arrived back at 
the flat. 

“Did you get it?” said Della. 

“Yes.” 

“What took so long?” 

“T had to wait for an audition,” 


said Gordie, taking his shoes off. 


When Gordie arrived Tuesday on- 
ly Maeva was there to greet him. 

“Vera and Serge are still at the 
restaurant.” 

They began alone on the first 
song; Maeva sang as before. Every 
mistake she had made the first time 
she repeated, plus a few others. 

“It’s not very good, is it?” she 
said. 
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“It’s not too bad.” Gordie was 
polite. 

“T don’t think I’m going to be a 
singer of the torch,” said Maeva, 
mixing up her English. 

“Give yourself time.” 

“If it wasn’t that my sister and 
Serge want to get married, I 
wouldn’t care. But Vera won’t mar- 
ry Serge until I’m settled in a job.” 

“Ah,” said Gordie. Then he added, 

“can you wait on table? I saw a 
sign in a window on Broadway and 
Ninety-sixth.” 

Maeva shook her head. 

“Vera won’t let me work at a job 
like that. You see, our father was a 
member of court.” 

“Oh, a judge.” 

“No, the court of the Tsar. But 
the Bolsheviki killed him.” 


“I’m sorry,” said Gordie. 


“Tt’s all right. I was too young to 
remember anyhow. We ran away. 


Momma took us to Shanghai; that’s 
where I learned to speak English. 
When Momma died last year, Serge 
got us into this country. He’s a dis- 
tant cousin.” 

Dzugash and Vera entered. He 
was picking his teeth with the ivo- 
rine toothpick. 

“Well, let’s start,” he said. 

“We already did,” said Gordie. 

“You should have waited for me.” 

“Tt was eight o’clock, Serge,” said 
Maeva. 

Dzugash lifted one eyebrow, 
glanced over at Vera, who had taken 
her usual chair, and he finally said 
nothing. 

They began the song again. Maeva 
hit a flat note, her worst to date. 
Dzugash sprang to his feet. Gordie 
thought he was going to announce 
that Maeva was impossible, to end 
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the farce. Instead he made a bold 
pencil slash on the music over Gor- 
die’s shoulder. 

“T have it,” he shouted. “When 
you come to here in the second cho- 
rus, you stop.” 

“For how long?” said Gordie in- 
nocently. 

“Who cares how long?” snapped 
Dzugash; “are you running this act, 
mister, or am |?” 

“You are,” said Gordie meekly, in 
the painful ensuing silence. 

“Very well. After you stop play- 
ing, Maeva suddenly goes into: 


‘Just a gigolo, 
Everywhere I go, 
People saying things about me. . .” 


You see, everybody expected her to 
sing the line in the other song about 
gigolo and gigolette, but instead she 
surprises them with this twist; that 
is of course even more of a hit song, 
and there you are.” Dzugash sat 
down with a triumphant chew on 
his toothpick. 

“Where are you? Up the creek,” 
thought Gordie. But he said nothing. 

“What’s the matter?” said Dzu- 
gash, noticing Gordie’s face. 

“You can’t sing ‘Just a Gigolo’ if 
you’re a woman,” said Gordie. “A 
gigolo is a man.” 

“And you never heard of a female 
gigolo?” shouted Dzugash, getting 
red in the face. 

“T know plenty of female gigolos,” 
said Vera suddenly. 

“That’s gigolette,” said Gordie 
with stubbornness. Dzugash cocked 
a sour eye on Gordie. Then he sprang 
to his feet again. 


2Copyright 1930, by De Sylva, Brown, and Hen- 
derson, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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“T have it! 


‘Just a gigolette, 
>’ >> 


Everybody’s pet’. 


Dzugash stopped bellowing and 
looked around triumphantly. 

“It’s not too bad,” lied Gordie, 
who by now wanted to leave as soon 
as possible. 

“What does ‘pet’ mean?” inter- 
rupted Maeva. 

“Sweetheart,” said Dzugash, flash- 
ing a warning glance at Gordie, who 
had not said a word. 

They next sang Chiribiribin. No 
sooner did Maeva falter into the 
chorus than a robust female voice 
joined in from what apparently was 
the street below. Gordie looked 


around startled. Somebody was 
climbing the stairs noisily. 

“My God,” said Dzugash, turning 
pale. 


“If it’s who I think it is, I’m leav- 
ing,” said Vera to Dzugash. 

“J didn’t give her the address,” 
said Dzugash. 

Maeva, who had stopped singing, 
was looking at her sister sadly. 

“Did you know she was back in 
town?” she said to Vera. 

“This time she made a promise,” 
snapped Vera. 

“But darling, she follows me,” 
pleaded Dzugash. 

The footsteps on the stairs were 
now in the hall. The door burst open. 
A giantess of a woman entered, of at 
least two hundred and fifty pounds, 
but well-proportioned. Her features 
were regular and pleasing. She wore 
her chestnut hair in a braid, bound 
tightly around her head. Gordie had 
the feeling he had seen her before. 

“Hello, Tatiana,” said Dzugash in 
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embarrassment. 

Gordie recalled instantly. Tatiana 
sang in nightclubs. Her marital diffi- 
culties had been the choice morsel of 
the daily press two years ago. When 
her husband, a puny sober-faced 
comedian of some repute, had de- 
cided to divorce her, the ensuing 
domestic unheavals were reported 
jocularly in the tabloids. Gordie re- 
membered a newsphoto of Tatiana’s 
head inserted in a picture frame, 
with the caption beneath, ‘He 
Framed Me.” 

“Hello, Serge, my heart,” she said, 
kissing his unwilling cheek. She ig- 
nored the two women. 

“Play, piano-player,” she com- 
manded Gordie with an imperious 
wave of her hand. Gordie followed 
the cue of the others, caught in the 
grip of a powerful uncertainty. He 
played. Tatiana’s chief asset was lung 
power. She sang Chiribiribin to a 
fare-thee-well. The noise was deaf- 
ening, piercing. The walls quivered 
at the fortissimos and the gaudy 
chromo actually slipped to a crazy 
angle at the high note. 

When she finished, Tatiana turned 
triumphantly to Dzugash. 

“That was really our song, wasn’t 
it, cabbage? I still have my copy 
too.” Without another word she 
turned and walked out. 

“Tf that common thing ever comes 
into this house again, you can pick 
up your hat.” 

“Ts it my fault she keeps follow- 
ing me?” said Dzugash. 

“Remember, I warned you,” said 
Vera, and she went into the bedroom. 
Dzugash followed on her heels. 

“Do you want to continue?” said 
Gordie, after a moment. 

“Of course not,” said Maeva, “‘af- 
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ter that horrible woman.” 

Gordie picked his jacket off the 
divan, where he had placed it. 

“Ask him when I should come 
back.” 

Maeva opened the bedroom door. 
A flood of Russian assailed Gordie’s 
ears. Vera and Dzugash were at it 
hammer and tongs. 

“He'll phone you tomorrow,” said 
Maeva, returning. 

“The dollar,” said Gordie, stand- 
ing his ground. 

Maeva raised a surprised eyebrow. 
She returned to the bedroom. Gordie 
could see the three of them through 
the door. After Maeva spoke in flu- 
ent Russian, Vera replied rapidly. 
Gordie gathered that she had re- 
fused to honor Dzugash’s legal debt, 
for he said something with an angry 
gesture. Maeva snapped back at him, 
then walked out, slamming the door. 
She opened a drawer and took out 
a green leather purse, made in the 
shape of a turtle. 

“Do you have change of a two- 
dollar bill?” 

“No,” said Gordie. 

“The druggist will give it to you,” 
she said. 

“Ts it your money?” said Gordie. 

“What difference does that 
make?” she said, flushing pink above 
the paleness of the powder. 

“Dzugash will pay me next time,” 
said Gordie, turning on his heel. 

He didn’t want to take Maeva’s 
money, because he felt that Dzu- 
gash owed him the dollar. But on the 
other hand he needed it badly, if on- 
ly to bolster himself psychologically. 
A married man has to earn money, 
he knew. He felt angry and he want- 
ed very much to leave. 


“Goodbye,” said Maeva. He didn’t 
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reply. 

When he got home Della wasn’t 
there. She came in two hours later. 

“Where have you been?” said Gor- 
die. 

“The movies.” 

“Oh,” said Gordie. 

“Well?” said Della. 

“We worked a little.” 

“Did you get any money?” 

“No, they had a large bill and I 
couldn’t change it. They’ll give me 
two dollars next time.” 


The next day when the phone 
rang Della was away at the office. 
Gordie told the landlady to tell Dzu- 
gash he wasn’t home. He figured 
he’d borrow a dollar somewhere and 
tell Della he got it from Dzugash. 
Then he’d make up a story about 
the singer getting sick to explain 
why he wasn’t playing the piano for 
her any more. 

After supper the phone rang 
again. Della looked at him so he had 
to take the call. 

“Where were you today?” said 
Dzugash. 

“At the Philharmonic,” said Gor- 
die. He lied because he was still an- 
gry and didn’t know how to show it. 
He couldn’t quite bring himself to 
tell Dzugash he was a pompous ass 
and a fool, and not to bother him 
any more. 

“You’re not working, are you?” 

“No.” 

“Be at room eight-oh-two, Para- 
mount Building, tomorrow at 
three.” 

“What for?” 

“An audition.” 

“Already? don’t you think she 
needs a little practice?” 

“Damn it, who are you — who’s 
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running this act, you or me?” 

Gordie kept his mouth shut again. 

The next afternoon he bumped 
into Maeva on the platform at For- 
ty-Second Street. Dzugash wasn’t 
with her. They walked across Times 
Square together. She was wearing a 
black dress that had leather buttons 
down the side, and a floppy white 
straw hat. Gordie had to admit that 
she looked a little freakish. He turned 
to see if people were looking at them. 
A sailor was looking at her legs. 

“Want to see the show?” he said, 
as they passed under the Paramount 
marquee. 

She gave him a little curious look. 
He suddenly realized that she was 
very nervous about the audition. 

“Just a joke,” he said lamely. 

The entire episode suddenly ap- 
peared to him in its absurd light, 
and its utter hopelessness. He hoped 
that Dzugash wouldn’t show up, 
that in some manner this hopeless 
interview would not occur. 

They waited ten minutes on the 
eighth floor, until Dzugash appeared 
sucking the inevitable toothpick. 
The booking agent was a tiny bald 
man named McGuire, with a ruddy 
blotched face. He greeted Dzugash 
with familiarity. 

““How’s Tatiana?” he said. 

“How should I know?” replied 
Dzugash sharply, looking at Maeva. 

“Excuse me,” said the agent, who 
misunderstood, imagining Maeva was 
Dzugash’s latest flame. 

“Forget it, Neal,” said Dzugash. 
McGuire went into another room 
for a moment. 

“Books all the acts for Asbury,” 
whispered Dzugash to the other two. 

They began with the gigolo song. 
Maeva was neither better nor worse 
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than before. She was merely hope- 
less. Gordie could see McGuire’s face 
freeze into surprised immobility. 

“Now Chiribiribin,” said Dzugash 
when it was over. 

“Hold it,” said McGuire hastily, 
“JT got another audition in five min- 
utes.” 

“What did you think of that busi- 
ness where we stick in the other 
song, just a gigolo, in the second 
chorus?” said Dzugash. 

“They all do that nowadays,” said 
McGuire. 

“Can’t you just see her in a low- 
cut black dress with a white spot on 
her?” said Dzugash. “‘She’s no wash- 
board, you know.” 

McGuire turned to inspect Mae- 
va’s bosom blankly. It was true. Gor- 
die hadn’t even noticed her figure 
before. Maeva flushed. 

“You two wait outside,” said 
Dzugash, favoring them with a 
broad wink. 

“T haven’t much time, Serge,”’ said 
McGuire, pronouncing it in one syl- 
lable. 

They waited less than a minute. 
Dzugash’s face was red when he 
emerged. He didn’t say a word until 
they reached the street. 

“Well, it’s all set.” 

“What’s all set?” said Gordie. 

“You start in September at the 
Stacy Trent in Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. Cocktail hour. One hundred and 
fifty a week for the act.” 

“You’re kidding,” said Gordie 
curtly, holding back his temper. 

“What do you mean?” said Dzu- 
gash, his neck reddening with guilt. 
“He didn’t even act very friend- 
” said Maeva. 

“What do you think he is, dumb? 
He wanted to get the price down,” 


ly, 
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said Dzugash. “You kids, don’t tell 
me about show business, please.” 

“September is a long way off,” 
said Gordie. 

“Gives us more time to get up a 
reper-toyer,” said Dzugash. 

“Yeah,” said Gordie flatly. Then 
he looked at Maeva and her eyes 
were misty. She actually believes it, 
Gordie said to himself. Or maybe 
she doesn’t, but just wants to en- 
joy this moment, kidding herself, 
the way Dzugash is kidding himself, 
and most of all, I am kidding myself, 
even though I should know better. 
Here I am with these strange people 
saying strange things that we all 
know aren’t true and never can be. 

“A hotel means a union job,” said 
Gordie. 

“Aren’t you union?” said Dzu- 
gash with a trace of indignation. 

“T told you I wasn’t,” said Gordie. 

“Join right away then,” said Dzu- 
gash. 

Gordie didn’t say the words that 
sprang to his lips—will you lay out 
the fifty bucks initiation fee? 

Dzugash turned into a drug store. 

“Order up, thirsty people,” he 
said, leading them to the fountain, 
“it’s on me.” 

The way he said it Gordie knew it 
was no use asking for a dollar for 
the audition. This was to be his re- 
muneration. 

“T’ll have a chocolate malt,” he 
said, when his turn came. 

Maeva sat between them. Gordie 
wondered what he would do if some- 
body he knew came into the store. 
Might he not feel embarrassed? 
Could he say, here is Mr. Dzugash, 
who for some unaccountable reason 
gets a big bang out of pretending 
he’s important? Maeva sits next to 
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him, a girl of twenty-three in a 
black dress that must have been made 
in Japan at least ten years ago. Gor- 
die tried to recreate the endless years 
she had spent in China, but it was 
useless. All he could conjure up in 
his mind’s eye was a darkened room 
with shades made out of little strips 
of bamboo, and an old Chinaman in 
a long wispy beard, smoking an enor- 
mous thin pipe. Maeva’s past, like 
her personality, was a hopeless blank. 

But then he scanned the faces that 
encircled him around the serpentine 
counter that was littered with dirty 
soda glasses and bent straws. They 
flickered back at him, meaningless 
disconnected city-faces, the masks 
of the lonely, the wanderers and the 
disenchanted, the truly lost. Sud- 
denly he knew that he too belonged 
in this jungle of no-meaning. 

Dzugash walked away to use the 
phone. Gordie caught Maeva’s eye 
inadvertently in the mirror opposite. 
She looked so forlorn that he turned 
and covered her hand for a moment, 
without thinking. 

“Tt will be all right,” he said. 

She said something in Russian. 

“What does that mean?” he said. 

“One lark is sad, but two larks 
are happy.” 

He looked at her, puzzled. 

“Ts that a Russian proverb?” 

*“No, I made it up,” she said, turn- 
ing red. 

For a moment he didn’t under- 
stand. Then he withdrew his hand. 
He rose to his feet just as Dzugash 
returned from the phone. 

“Vera is going to meet us here in 
half an hour.” 

“T’ll be getting back uptown,” 
said Gordie. 

Maeva said something swiftly in 
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Russian to Dzugash. He shook his 
head, making the gesture of turning 
his pockets inside out. Gordie knew 
she had asked him to pay something 
for the audition. He wished he hadn’t 
seen the gesture. 

“See you Sunday at one,” said 
Dzugash. 

Gordie knew that now was the 
time to tell them he would be unable 
to continue. He didn’t have to say 
to Dzugash, you are a bull-thrower 
and a braggart, because quitting a 
few minutes after Dzugash had said 
they had a contract amounted to 
the same thing. But Maeva was look- 
ing at him so intently he didn’t have 
the heart to blurt it out then and 
there in front of her. 

“All right, Sunday at one.” 

When he arrived home Della was 
setting the table for supper. 

“What happened?” 

“No a 


“The girl bungled it?” 

“Both of us.” 

“Too bad.” She placed two paper 
napkins next to the forks. “Have 
they paid you any money yet?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Ah,” she said. 


On Sunday when he came to 
Maeva’s house a blue and white po- 
lice car was parked wrong side to 
the curb in front of the building. 
About a dozen people waited at the 
entrance with the patient morbidity 
of all crowds. Inside the door a pol- 
iceman was standing. 

“You can’t go up there, buddy,” 
said the policeman. 

As if in reply to Gordie’s unspok- 
en question, why not, a noisy strug- 
gling group appeared on the landing 
above. Much against her will, Tati- 
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ana was being pulled by two burly 
policemen toward the stairs. There 
was a confused cursing and grunt- 
ing. Behind the group stood Dzu- 
gash and Vera. When the officers 
had hauled Tatiana to where the 
stairs began she slipped one massive 
arm between the hand rail and the 
wall so that the more they pulled on 
her the more her arm, as thick 
around as a loaf of bread, wedged it- 
self in the narrow aperture. 

“Look out, she’ll make us break 
her arm, then sue us,” said one of 
the policemen. 

“Big Irish pig,” suddenly said Ta- 
tiana, spitting and missing the man’s 
face. 

The policemen, who up to that 
moment had been business-like and 
a bit amused at this problem of 
wrestling with a woman, lost their 
tempers. 

“That does it, Murphy,” said the 
one spit at; “let’s throw her down 
the stairs.” 

And they actually made the at- 
tempt. Luckily her arm remained 
wedged behind the handrail, which 
merely creaked and groaned. Out of 
sheer malice one of them slipped an 
arm around her neck from behind, 
choking off the stream of invective 
and making her eyes bulge. 

“O’Connell,” said the other police- 
man to the one at the foot of the 
stairs, “what are you doing down 
there with your finger in your 
mouth? Come up and give us a hand 
here.” 

The policeman next to Gordie as- 
cended the stairs warily. When he 
reached the top Tatiana lashed a 
mighty kick at his groin which he 
took in the chest. 

“Grab her legs, you fool,” said the 
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policeman named Murphy. 

The one just kicked seized one of 
her ankles and twisted it viciously. 
Tatiana screamed. 

“That will teach you to kick a 
policeman,” he said. 

She pulled her other arm free in 
order to gouge at the eyes of the one 
who was twisting her ankle. The 
two others availed themselves of this 
opportunity to give a tremendous 
heave. The four of them were pro- 
pelled down the stairs like a flailing 
octopus, Gordie stepping aside just 
in time. They hustled her into the 
blue and white sedan, all resistance 
gone. 

“Just wait till we get you alone 
in that jailhouse, sister,” Gordie 
heard one of them say. 

The officer named Murphy stuck 
his head out of the car, looking up 
to Vera’s window. 

“Lady, you come right down and 
sign a complaint so we can lock up 
this one forever.” 

Vera started down the stairs. Fol- 
lowing her was Dzugash. They paid 
no more attention to Gordie than if 
he had been a stone. 

“Where are you going?” said Dzu- 
gash, touching her shoulder as if he 
wanted to stop her, but didn’t dare. 

“To the police station, and don’t 
you follow me there,” said Vera, “‘or 
I'll tell them to arrest you as a va- 
grant without any visible means of 
support.” 

“What kind of crazy talk is that?” 
said Dzugash, turning pale. 

“T read it in the papers about a 
bum they found hanging out near a 
warehouse, and the same applies to 
you. You been eating off me and 
you’re nothing but a bum and a va- 
grant!” 
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“You wouldn’t do that to me, 
would you, cabbage?” said Dzugash. 
“Don’t call me cabbage,” screamed 
Vera, wrenching her arm from his 
grasp and running down the stairs. 
Dzugash looked after her dumbly 
for a moment. His eye caught Gor- 
die’s for an instant, the eye of a man 
confronted with the smallness of his 
own soul, naked and lost. Then he 
“——— down the stairs after 
er. 

Gordie walked into the flat. The 
room with the piano was completely 
wrecked. Two of the stuffed chairs 
were overturned. A scatter rug was 
draped across the piano keys. The 
chromo of Mt. Fujiyama lay in a 
corner. Above it the windowpane it 
had struck when thrown by Tatiana 
was shattered. Next to the opposite 
wall a pool of water, broken china, 
and artificial roses indicated where 
Tatiana had missed Dzugash. 

Maeva was sitting in the kitchen. 
Her eyes were red and tears had 
etched grey channels down through 
the thick powder. 

“My sister is a fallen woman.” 

“What?” said Gordie. 

“A fallen woman,” she repeated 
stubbornly. “That creature accused 
her of awful things with Serge, and 
she didn’t deny a word of it.” 

“Don’t listen to her,” said Gordie. 

“My momma taught us never to let 
a man lay a hand on you. I never 
imagined that Vera would cheapen 
herself. I guess that’s why Serge 
keeps taking money from her.” 

“She shouldn’t give him money; 
she should make him work.” 

“Serge cannot work, he’s from the 
court too, didn’t you know?” 

*“No, I didn’t,” said Gordie. After 
a while he said, “In America every- 
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body works; it’s no disgrace. Even 
the President’s son works, or the son 
of the banker.” 

“That’s very silly,” said Maeva, 
““what’s the sense of being a banker 
if your son has to work?” 

Gordie didn’t reply. 

“The lessons are over, I suppose,” 
he finally said. 

She seemed to remember some- 
thing, for she rose and left the room. 
She returned a moment later with 
the green purse on her hand. 

“Thank you,” said Gordie, taking 
the dollar. 

“We owe you more than that,” 
she said. 

“Forget it,” said Gordie. 

“You have been very kind.” 

“Thank you,” he said, which 
sounded silly and false, but it was all 
he could think of to say. Just as he 
turned to leave, she said: 

“Do you want a cup of coffee?” 

*“No, I just had lunch. It’s too hot 
anyway.” 

“T’ll put some ice in it.” 

“No thanks; I should go now.” 
He was at the door. 

“One minute,” she said quickly 
and nervously. 

He turned. Down at the base of 
her neck, where there was no pow- 
der, a pink stain of embarrassment 
was spreading. “When my mother 
died, she gave me a thousand Chinese 
dollars she had saved.” 

“Ah,” said Gordie. 

“In American money that isn’t 
very much, but it’s something.” 
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“Yes.” 

She forced herself to look him 
straight in the eyes. “In my country, 
which I do not even remember, the 
father usually says what I want to 
tell you. But my father and mother 
are dead. And my sister, I don’t want 
= to have anything to do with 
this.” 

“With what?” said Gordie stupid- 
y 


“Have you ever thought of get- 
ting married?” 

He knew suddenly that in that 
one instant when she stood revealed 
to him in all her loneliness and soul- 
nakedness he did love her, but it had 
nothing to do with getting married, 
or kissing, or anything like that. 

“IT was married the day before I 
came over here,” said Gordie, some- 
how wishing to make it final and ir- 
revocable. 

“The day before? Are you sure?” 
she asked foolishly. But the question 
meant nothing. Her eyes said, Please 
go quickly so that I may be alone 
with my loneliness, you who are a 
stranger. 

“Goodbye,” he said. 

He walked home. The heat was 
terrible. 

“Tt’s all over,” he said, throwing 
himself into a chair. 

“No more singing?” said Della. 

““No more singing.” 

“Did they pay you at least?” 

“Yes.” 

*A dollar is a dollar,” she said, 
when he handed her the money. 


Persephone 


Nancy HALE 


ARCH 30. What a funny, 
Me house! I am just get- 

ting acclimated. I lie on 
the little chaise longue by the win- 
dow (although not a twinge to my 
spiteful head today) and alternately 
inspect the interior and the exterior 
of my new surroundings. Outside, 
grey-green foreground, not quite 
spring yet, and, beyond, the blue ha- 
zy Virginia mountains. Inside, this 
snug little rather Victorian room, 
much like Miss Sprigg, its owner — 
a bit threadbare, neat, yet unmis- 
takeably /adylike. When she greeted 
me at the little white gate as I 
stepped from the motor and as Ham- 
mond began to take out my bags, I 
felt such a queerly relieved sensation: 
someone like oneself. How little dif- 
ference the presence or absence of 
wealth makes to the real essentials! 
I was right, so right, to insist on this 
little rest-home, even sight unseen, 
over Leonard’s suggestion of a sana- 
torium — fearful word. 

“My dear doctor,” I said — the 
conversation in his office is still un- 
pleasantly vivid to me, with Leon- 
ard’s hands picking up and laying 
down his ebony pen, and the city 
sounds of Richmond hushed yet per- 
sistent, like:a troubled heart-beat — 
““My dear doctor, I categorically re- 
fuse to go to one of those places. 
After all, what troubles me is these 
severe headaches, this migraine, not 
anything strange or obscure. That I 
need a rest, I will agree; that it is 
impossible to get a rest at home, even 
protected by a secretary, I reluc- 


tantly concede; but that I need go 
to one of those heartless, somehow 
sinister places, I cannot grant. I 
should feel shut away from Albert 
and the boys. I should feel suspect. 
I should feel that I was in a tomb.” 

What made him reply as he did? 
Leonard is an odd man, perhaps not 
a gentleman, although an excellent 
physician — an internist of course. 

He said, “Why?” 

Enough of that. I am here not to 
remember unpleasant episodes, but 
to give my poor tired body a good 
rest; and I am sure I shall, on that 
pretty four-post bed with its quaint 
tester. How right I was to come here! 
My instinct served me well. Sana- 
torium indeed! There is nothing 
wrong with me that rest won’t cure, 
as Leonard will see when he drives 
over for his bi-weekly calls as we 
have arranged. I shall appear quite 
stalwart in no time, and then—bliss! 
Albert, the boys, and dear old 
Chelmwood once more. 

Meantime I have unpacked, my- 
self—rather fun. My silver dressing- 
things gleam prettily on the bureau, 
a nice piece of Sheraton or near- 
Sheraton; my tweeds hang neatly 
in the closet; and I lie on the chaise 
longue. Now I think I shall lay aside 
my pen and venture downstairs for 
further voyages of discovery. 

Later. Miss Sprigg is indeed a 
lady: she is related to the Philadel- 
phia Spriggs and, like a lady, indif- 
ferent to the fact. We had a good 
little dinner, nicely served by the 
dear funny old colored servant, An- 
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nie, to whom I mean to endear my- 
self; I’m sure she will be the source 
of many an amusing phrase. 

There is one other “guest” in the 
house, a young woman whom Miss 
Sprigg calls Louisa; her name is 
Worth — Hirth? I am not sure. I 
find it difficult to place her. She 
came to dinner in a dress she must 
have worn all day. Nothing actually 
the matter with her, but . . . one 
senses a difference . . . Time will tell. 
I wonder why she needs a rest, at 
her age—not more than thirty. 
Overwork in an office? — but then, 
how can she afford what is not an 
inexpensive rest-home? She has a 
curious, wide mouth. I don’t like it. 

And so to bed. Dear pretty bed, 
where I shall rest, and free myself 
from those plaguing headaches for 
good. 


2 A.M. No, I do not like the girl’s 
mouth. There is something unpleas- 
ant about her. Underbred? Not 
sure. Why can’t I sleep? 


April 1. I came in from a brisk 
walk, designed to lure the truant 
sleep, and as I set my stick against 
the wall in the hallway, Miss Worth 
—I shall not call her Louisa—passed 
through. She stared at me. 

“You don’t look as if you needed 
a cane,” she said. 

A cane! She can never have been 
anywhere — certainly not in the 
country, that is to say this sort of 
country, our sort of country. I said 
nothing, and went in to tea. Miss 
Sprigg serves a very decent brand of 
China tea. Crumpets. Dear funny 
Annie calls them “Clumpets,” Miss 
Sprigg tells me. One might imagine 
one were staying in an old-fashioned 
country-house with, perhaps, an el- 
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derly aunt. Miss Sprigg seems an 
aunt. Miss Worth takes four lumps 
of sugar in her tea; but I suspect 
she never had afternoon tea before 
she came here. I am still at sea as to 
the reason for her presence here; she 
looks a perfectly healthy, sturdy 
young woman. Perhaps she imagines 
herself to need rest? As far as the 
expense goes, perhaps nouvelle riche? 
One can never be sure, nowadays. 

A very pleasant little place. Once 
I can sleep, all will march. 


April 2. No walk. I feel strangely. 
I feel afraid to go out into that too- 
large, too-wide outdoors. A sensa- 
tion of dizziness. Something con- 
nected with my wretched head? In 
any case, nonsense. I shall take a 
brisk stroll tomorrow, and gradually 
increase it again. We in our family 
do not feel fear. 


April 3. No walk. Leonard came. 
Gave me more sleeping pills. 


April 4..Wrote desperate letter to 
Albert. “Albert, come! I feel so 
strangely.” Not to take me away, 
for I do not dare to move outside 
these doors. Tore up letter. I will 
not expose a moment’s weakness to 
a husband who respects and, yes, 
admires me. Tout passera. 


April 6. What shall I do? What 
shall I do? Leonard betrayed me. 

Let me set it down, in black and 
white, and look at what the facts 
are. 

I was sitting over a cup of tea 
with Miss Sprigg. The Worth crea- 
ture was not present, was in her 
room — ah, ghastly image! I said to 
Miss Sprigg, casually, far from in- 
terested, really, “Why is Miss Worth 
in need of a rest? She seems in rude 
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health.” And she said, “She is not 
here just for a rest, as you are. She 
is my permanent guest.” And I re- 
plied, “Oh, really?” 

I can see Miss Sprigg now — the 
scene is stamped on my memory. 
Little and old, nursing her cup of 
tea as she sat on the hassock she af- 
fects, in appearance agreeably ec- 
centric, the sort of elderly lady one 
is related to. And then she said, “Yes. 
Her illness is of a peculiarly difficult 
nature. Cures are rare. She is a man- 
ic-depressive.” 

I hope I did not show what I felt 
— horror, terror. Keeping my voice, 
I think, level, I replied, “But my 
dear Miss Sprigg, is that not insani- 
ty?” And she said, after what seemed 
an aeon, “Mental illness, yes. Of a 
more serious nature than that of 
most of my guests. But she is a very 
wonderful person, you will find. It 
is a privilege to have her here —” 
But I was deaf, dumb, and blind to 
whatever more she may have said. 

Mental illness! Most of my guests! 
This place a home for unbalanced 
people! What has been done to me? 
Is this some brutal joke? I will not 
tolerate it, I will write to Albert, to 
Leonard, I will leave instantly . . . 


But I dare not leave. I dare not 
move. Oh God... 


3 A.M. What is to become of me? 
No one will help me. I am trapped. 
I do not dare to write more, because 
it frightens me so to see my writing 
uneven, shaky, like... . 


April 7. I asked to have my lunch 
sent to me on a tray, pleading a 
headache again. Annie brought it, 
and I thought I would go-——I mean 
I thought I could not stand it until 
she had got her clumsy, noisy pres- 
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ence out of my room. Now I am 
alone. Alone. Something terrible is 
going to happen. Inside me, every- 
thing seems to be building up, build- 
ing up, to some fearful, unimagina- 
ble crescendo . . . It is as if every- 
thing were mounting to a peak, a 
spire at the top of my head, above 
my head, straining up, up, up... 
No! Please God no. Make it stop... 
I cannot... 


April 12. I have been in the valley 
of the shadow of death. There are 
no words to describe it. Dr. Leonard 
came and said, “Good.” What can 
he have meant? Whom can I trust? 
All around me, inside and outside 
my window, the world lies like low 
marshes — like the tidal marshes of 
Ipswich when I was a child at the 
old place, poor and unhappy and 
insignificant. Sometimes I think I 
can hear the fog-horn far away — 
but this is inland Virginia. The low- 
lying, misty, mournful marshes of 
my poverty-stricken childhood, with 
the fog streaming slowly across them 
in ribbons and the stranded ocean 
water lapping at the reeds . . . they 
are all around me. What has become 
of me? Where is all that I have built 
for myself, my happy successful 
life, my husband, my thrilling boys? 
All hope abandon, ye who enter 
here: those words beat like the tide 
within my head; they beat, and it 
is as if the headaches, which have 
stopped, were translated into these 
words, and into other words that I 
cannot wholly grasp — All things 
betray thee, who betray — some- 
thing. I have the words instead of 
the migraine. Is this what the head- 
aches truly were? I cannot think, 
only listen to the tide lapping at my 
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soul. 

What is she doing, there in the 
room next to mine? Does she know 
about me? 


April 13. I am back in my bed. 
It is only an hour, and yet it might 
have been a lifetime. I was lying 
here alone, surrounded by the evil 
marshes, and suddenly I felt the tide 
was rising, rising, and would drown 
me soon. What tide? What ocean? I 
frantically asked myself, and the 
answer came, The waters of mad- 
ness. I sprang up in terror. 

“Miss Sprigg!” I called. “Annie! 
Oh, come!” But there was no an- 
swer. I was alone, standing in the 
middle of my room. Where should 
I look? Where could I go? I felt mad, 
standing in the middle of a strange 
room, in a nightgown; I caught a 
glimpse of myself in the mirror and 
my hair was disheveled, my eyes 
wild. Could that be I? 

And all the while the water was 
rising, the tide was lapping higher. 
Only a moment longer and it would 
cover me; there would be no more I. 
I ran out into the hall in my panic. 

And then her door opened. 


April 16. Today she came into my 
room, softly, on gentle feet as 
though she knew that noises are an 
anguish to my ears, and seated her- 
self beside my bed, but first she 
leaned over and looked down into 
my face and I shall never forget that 
beautiful look. 

“Well, darling,” she said, “Feeling 
a little better?” 

At first I felt a touch of the old 
fear that spired that night and ex- 
ploded into the wide lowness of my 
marshes. But she put her hand on 
mine and looked at me with those 
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grave, lovely eyes. 

“You are kind to call me darling,” 
I said. Oh! how precious it felt to be 
loved. 

“We are sisters,” she said. I felt 
what she meant. I would like to be 
her sister. But I felt a little fright- 
ened again, because . . . But she 
seemed to know. 

“You are not very ill. I can tell,” 
and her face for a moment seemed 


sad. 
What does she feel? 


Dr. Leonard arrived later. 


April 22. Louisa came again this 
morning and sat beside me. She lays 
her hand on my forehead and it is 
cool and sweet, like my mother’s 
hand when I was ill, long long ago, 
when I was little. 

“Feeling better, she 
asked, as always. 

After a while I said, ““What is it 
like for —” I could not say it. But 
she knew. 

“Tt is like a dark screen,” she said, 
“Drawn across the world. Every- 
thing is darkened. Nothing is bright 
any more. 

“Tt is like moving in another ele- 
ment,” she said. “Not air. Denser 
. .. Like swimming in the depths of 
a dark sea. Sometimes... ” 

“What, darling Louisa?” I said. 

“Sometimes you sink,” she said, 
and her face, her mouth, took on 
that look that frightened me so when 
I first came. Frightened of Louisa! 

She loves me. I am not alone. 


April 23. Today I asked, “What 
is—the other part — like?” 

And she said, 

“Paradise. The birds sing louder 
than song, the sunshine hurts my. 
eyes it is so dazzling, and every 


darling?” 


PERSEPHONE 


sight, every sound, is loveliness un- 
bearable, the crackle of the fire in 
the grate, the whisk of the branches 
against the window, a yellow flower 
I saw one morning last summer be- 
side the front fence. You will see 
the flowers soon, darling. They are 
all coming out.” 

But I said, “Is it that way — for 
you — now?” 

And again her face took on that 
look that hurts me so. She said, ““No, 
darling. Not now.” 

“Are you all right?” I cried. She 
is SO precious to me. 

“Don’t worry about me,” she said. 
“I’m all right. Only it is getting 
darker.” 


May 2. Louisa had to stay in bed 
today. I have risen, from my bed 
that was like a tomb. But one does 
not die. 


May 10. When I went in to her 
room today, she was lying in her 
wide bed and she looked like a little 
girl, so good and so helpless. When 
I dragged the chair up to her bed- 
side she winced, and I remembered. 
Agony, it can be... And I can only 
imagine what she feels. 

““How are you darling?” I said, as 
softly as I could. How loud my voice 
must have been all these years! 

“The screen is passing over,” she 
said in such a tiny voice. 

Somehow I felt as though I knew, 
or could guess. 

“The deep waters,” I whispered. 

She gave me a sweet child’s smile. 

“The deep waters,” she said. 

And I can do nothing, nothing, 
for my darling. 


May 15. Today I brought her a 
pale yellow rose from the garden. 
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But she could not even smile. She 
put her hand on mine, as though to 
reassure me. 

Albert writes that the boys are 
well. I don’t think Bertie ought to 
go to that new school. It sounds 
snobbish. 


May 21. When she tries so hard to 
smile it cuts me to the heart. She 
mustn’t try. She has all she can do, 
maintaining her own in that dark 
land that I cannot really imagine, 
only guess at. So much darker, so 
much deeper. I must go down to 
lunch. 


May 28. I took her the tiniest 
flower I could find, a pale bluet from 
the woods, because I am sure that 
large, blooming flowers must be 
overwhelming. I didn’t speak but 
carefully placed the little scrap of 
blue in her fingers. 

And she smiled, a smile as tiny as 
the bluet, but as lovely. And then 
her face stiffened again. What cour- 
age she has! 

Down, down, to that dark master 


June 8. Today she pointed to the 
clematis vine outside her window 
and whispered “Beautiful.” 

So she is coming up. But Miss 
Sprigg says it sometimes takes a long 
time — she rises a little and then 
those depths take her back again. 

I love her. 

Sometimes I wonder whether I 
have ever loved anybody before. It 
was something else I felt before. It 
was not like this. 


June 16. Today Dr. Leonard came 
on his last visit. I leave tomorrow 
week. As we sat and talked in the 
chairs out on the sun-flecked lawn 
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I told him my feeling about Louisa. “I mean, that’s a good thought, 
“She is like Persephone,” I said. about her, isn’t it?” 

“Isn’t she? For part of the year she “Yes,” he said. “It’s good. It’s 

can come back to the upper world good about you.” 

of sun and light, but for the rest of I was glad it was good. I would 

the year she must go down to the hate so to think something wrong 

nether regions. She is the bride of about my precious Louisa. For she 

Hades.” is lovely, and good, and right. And 
“I never thought of the disease I only understand a little bit. There 

like that before,” he said. “But I is so much I don’t understand, about 

suppose that’s about it.” everything. I have been an unkind 
“But it’s good, isn’t it?” I said. woman. 


The Cardinal Sways 


Barriss MILs 


The cardinal sways 


On the lilac 

In full sun 

Talking with his whole 
Body in a broken 
Monotone 


Each metallic cry 
Stiffens the throat 

And jerks his 

Flaming tail upward 

To punctuate the remark 


Presumably he converses 

With his mate somewhere 

But like a primadonna 
(Though no coloratura) seems 
Conscious of performing in full 
Spotlight of the sun 


A Neighbor of the Valley 


WILLIAM SHAHADE 


HE day had finally come 

when Uncle Virge must take 

Diane to his father, my 

grandfather, who would look into 

her eyes and say, “Yes, my son, this 

is the girl to make you happy,” or 
words to that effect. 

This has been said of my grand- 
father: he was clever and just, a big 
man of great strength tempered by 
a hatred for violence —a story tel- 
ler, comical, sad, reasonable, and, 
like everyone else in my family, 
slightly insane. 

His house stood on the rise of a 
gentle green slope along a winding 
road outside a little town forty miles 
from our house on Dorset Street. 
Leading up to the house was a 
smooth dirt road, cleared of every 
stone and pebble and edged on either 
side by a short green hedge, neatly 
trimmed by my grandfather. Fruit 
trees with whitewashed trunks sur- 
rounded the house, and when they 
blossomed in the spring my grand- 
father would sit under one tree for 
an hour or so, breathing its sweet- 
ness and marveling at the splendor 
of nature. Then he would move un- 
der another and another, forever 
marveling at nature’s miracle. He 
looked forward to his chores as a boy 
does to a hike. He would say “To- 
morrow, the greenest grass in the 
land will take instruction from an 
old man,” or, “This porch — next 
week I will make it happy with the 
whitest of paint.” 


Since I hadn’t seen my grand- 
father for a month or so, I was in- 
vited to go along with Uncle Virge 
and his girl, Diane. Uncle Virge and 
I left the house on Dorset Street at 
nine in the morning, and we walked 
through town to the bus station 
where we met Diane. She was wear- 
ing a white cotton dress with a 
flower pinned to the breast pocket 
and she was smiling and happy. 
When she saw us, she waved and 
ran to meet us. She took Uncle 
Virge’s hand and led him off to the 
side of the station where she reached 
up and kissed him on the lips. 

He glanced over at me and saw 
me watching and if I ever saw him 
blush in all my life, that was the 
time. Then Diane looked over and 
saw me laughing and she let out with 
a little cackle, and to top it all off 
she kissed him again, and he started 
laughing and saying something I 
couldn’t hear. They waved to me to 
come over and when I did, Diane 
threw her arms around my neck and 
kissed me on the cheek and the fore- 
head, and then it was my turn to 
blush and Uncle Virge and Diane 
roared with laughter, and we trot- 
ted hand in hand to the waiting bus. 

We sat in the long seat across the 
rear of the bus and stretched our 
legs out before us. There were only 
five other passengers besides the dri- 
ver, so as soon as we pulled out of 
the station we started to sing, Uncle 
Virge, Diane, myself, the five pas- 
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sengers and even the driver. We sang 
most of the way to my grandfather’s 
house, with Diane interrupting 
every now and then with a little cry 
and pointing to some small animal 
in the woods along the road. Then 
Uncle Virge would change the words 
of the songs from English to Arabic 
and send us all into hysterics. Imag- 
ine singing “Merrily We Roll Along” 
in Arabic. 

For a few miles of the happy jour- 
ney Uncle Virge attempted to teach 
the Arabic alphabet to Diane, but 
her pronunciation of the Arabic was 
so English that Uncle Virge threw 
his hand in the air and gave up af- 
ter the fifth letter. He would say, 
“Now little girl, listen — alaif-bay- 
tay-thay-jjeen,” and Diane would 
earnestly repeat, ““Alaif-bee-taythay- 
gean,” and he’d shout, “No, no, no 
—yjjeen, jjeen,” and then he’d grit 
his teeth and say, “Jjjjjeen,” and Di- 
ane would say, “Yes, gean; that’s 
what I said,” and we would all bust 
out laughing, and Uncle Virge 
would say, “My father, he will love 
you.” 

The bus jerked to a stop in front 
of my grandfather’s house, and after 
Uncle Virge had shaken hands with 
all the passengers and the driver, we 
got off and walked up the neat dirt 
road to the house. My grandfather 
knew we were coming and he was 
standing on the porch waiting. 

“Well, well, well, well,” he shout- 
ed, “I have guests — people to see 
me.” 

He grabbed me and kissed me on 
either side of my neck, as is custo- 
mary among my people. Then he 
did the same to Uncle Virge, and 
Uncle Virge kissed him back, and 
they slapped each other on the back 
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and shouted, “Well, well, hay, hay.” 
Then when the greeting was over 
they turned to Diane who looked a 
little lost and forlorn, to say the 
least. 

“My father,” Uncle Virge said 
with importance, “this is Diane 
whom I am going to marry.” 

“You are?” my grandfather said, 
twisting his great mustache. 

“With your approval, of course,” 
Uncle Virge said quickly. 

“Eh, eh,” my grandfather said. 
Eh means yes in Arabic, and my 
grandfather had a habit of saying it 
all the time. It gave him a chance 
to think while still talking. 

“Sit down,” he said to us, and mo- 
tioned to the chairs on the porch. 
We sat down quietly and stiffly. 

My grandfather watched Diane 
very closely. She stared right back 
at him until he turned his eyes to 
Uncle Virge. “She is not one of us,” 
he said. 

“No,” Uncle Virge said, “I told 
you.” 

“Eh, eh,” my grandfather said. 
“Her bread — does it bring back the 
memory of your mother?” 

Uncle Virge glanced sorrowfully 
at Diane. “She does not bake, my 
father,” he said. 

“She does not bake?” my grand- 
father said. ““You mean she does not 
bake the bread of your mother?” 

“No,” Uncle Virge said, almost in 
a whisper, “she does not bake any- 
thing.” 

“Nothing?” my grandfather said. 

Uncle Virge shook his head, then 
said, “But I will teach her. She will 
learn fast. Her mind is a good one.” 
He looked over at Diane, and they 
smiled at each other. 

“Eh, eh,” my grandfather said, 
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“you will teach her to bake, but the 
memory of your mother will not re- 
turn for her baking.” 

“No,” Uncle Virge said sadly. 

“Her rice—” my grandfather 
said, “how is her rice?” 

Uncle Virge glanced nervously at 
Diane. 

“She does not make rice,” he said. 

“No rice?” my grandfather said. 
““How is it she does not make rice?” 

Uncle Virge op-ed his mouth to 
say something, but my grandfather 
raised his hand and said, “I know, 
my son — you will teach her.” 

There was a minute of silence. 
Then my grandfather said, “Our 
language, does she know our lan- 
guage?” 

“Well,” Uncle Virge stammered, 
“she — well — yes, a little; I am 
teaching her.” 

My grandfather looked to Diane. 
“Say something for me in Arabic,” 
he said. 

Diane didn’t flinch an eye or a 
muscle. 

Uncle Virge closed his eyes and 
shuddered. 

She looked straight at my grand- 
father and said softly, “Alif-bee- 
tay-gean.” 

My grandfather leaned towards 
her and said, “What?” 

““Alif-bee-tay-gean,” Diane said. 

“Alif-bee-tay-gean,” my grand- 
father repeated, “‘alif-bee-tay-gean,” 
and he threw his head back and his 
arms in the air and laughed as loud 
as I’ve ever heard him. Then he 
stopped suddenly and was silent. 

Uncle Virge glanced nervously at 
Diane. She was as still and proud as 
a statue. Her long legs were lazily 
crossed, and she held her hands in 
her lap. Her brown hair was straight 
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to the shoulder, curling a little at the 
ends, and her lips were thin and 
slightly parted, and her little cat’s 
eyes flashed. The grace of her own 
being filled the air and made us 
aware more than ever of the sweet 
whisp and rustle of springtime that 
was all around. We heard the 
dreamy, haunting murmurs of the 
fruit trees, sweet and fresh from 
April’s rain, and the grass looked 
cool and soft as butterfly wings. 

My grandfather shook his head in 
amusement and leaned forward and 
smiled. He liked her, that was obvi- 
ous. And now that he liked her, he 
would tell her a story. It was his 
way. 
Uncle Virge knew what was com- 
ing and so did I, so we sat back and 
relaxed and waited for one of my 
grandfather’s long and wonderful 
tales. 

“Diane,” he said, “I want to tell 
you a story —a tale of a young man 
and an old man, and stupidity and 
intelligence and love . . . Once in 
the very old days there lived in 
Mosul in Iraq a young man who 
wished to have a wife. This young 
man searched Mosul for the girl of 
his dreams, but he could not find 
her. So being in great need of a 
wife, and Mosul being without a 
suitable girl, he decided to journey 
to Bagdad to search for the girl of 
his dreams. He set out across the 
sand, carrying water and some little 
food. Being a poor man, he had no 
camel, but he was strong of body, 
and he was happy, as young men 
are sometimes. 

“He had travelled only a short 
distance when he met an old man 
going in the same direction. The old 
man moved slowly, but his pace was 
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even. He had a long white beard and 
a stern dark face. 

“Brother Arab,’ ” the young man 
said, ‘where do you journey?’ 

“* ‘Bagdad,’ the old man said with- 
out stopping. 

“*That is good, uncle, we will 
Yaad together,’ the young man 
said. 

“The old man said nothing. They 
walked along together in silence for 
two miles. 

““Uncle,’ the young man said, 
‘we are both hot and tired. There is 
no sense in both of us working any 
harder than is necessary. One of us 
should carry the other to Bagdad. 
Now which shall it be? Shall I carry 
you, or will you carry me?’ 

“*You carry yourself,’ the old 
man grunted, ‘and I will carry my 
own load.’ 

“So the two men continued their 

journey across the sand, the young 
man singing and the old man grunt- 
ing. 
“Then they came upon a field of 
wheat near the edge of the sand and 
close to Bagdad. They stopped to 
admire the beauty of this field and 
to rest awhile. 

“The young man turned to his 
companion and said, ‘Brother Arab, 
is this a field of wheat or is it a 
field of grass?’ 

***Man alive,’ the old man shout- 
ed, ‘can you not see the wheat be- 
fore your eyes? Let us get to Bag- 
dad before your stupidity angers 
me.’ 

“So the two travelers entered Bag- 
dad, and just as they were about to 
go their separate ways, a group of 
people crossed their. path. They 
were carrying a dead man on a 
plank. It was a funeral. 
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“*Uncle,’ the young man said, ‘is 
this man dead or is he alive?’ 

“Oh merciless God in heaven,’ 
the old man pleaded, ‘what have I 
done? Wash me of my sin —I have 
suffered much this day. That is a 
funeral, my son, and the man is 
not alive, but dead. Now I must go. 
Goodbye.’ 

“But Uncle,’ the young man 
said, ‘is this dead man carrying the 
people, or are they carrying him?’ 

““*Such punishment for nothing,’ 
the old man cried, ‘oh what have I 
done, my Father,’ and he hurried off 
without even looking back at the 
young man from Mosul. 

“The old man went to his house 
in Bagdad and told his wife and 
daughter about his most miserable 
journey with a stupid, silly, ignorant, 
uneducated young man from Mosul. 

“After he told them everything, 
his daughter said, ‘No, my father. 
This young man is not ignorant. He 
is very intelligent.’ 

** Intelligent!’ the old man shout- 
ed. ‘How can a man be intelligent 
and ask the questions this one did?’ 

“*But my father,’ the girl said, 
‘his questions were intelligent ones. 
You did not understand.’ 

““*Then perhaps you do,’ the old 
man said. 

**Yes,’ his daughter said, ‘I will 
explain. You see, when this young 
man asked which of you should car- 
ry the other on the journey to Bag- 
dad, he meant which shall exercise 
his mind and tell stories and sing 
songs and so make the journey light- 
er for the other.’ 

“*And the field of wheat?’ the 
old man said. 

“*That is simple,’ the daughter 
said. ‘When the young man asked 
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whether the field was wheat or grass, 
he merely wished to know if the 
farmer had borrowed money on his 
crop. For if he has borrowed money 
on his crop, all he has is grass. And 
if he has not borrowed money, then 
he has wheat.’ 

***So,’ the old man said, ‘that is 
good. I will accept what you have 
told me thus far, but what about 
the dead man? Anyone could see he 
was dead.’ 

**You do not understand the in- 
telligence of this young man,’ the 
daughter said.. “You see, my father, 
when he asked if the dead man was 
carrying the people or they carrying 
him, what he meant was, “Did the 
dead man leave money behind him?” 
If he did, he was carrying the peo- 
ple, and if he did not, they were 
carrying him. And when he asked 
whether the man was dead or alive, 


he wished to know if he left children 


behind. For if he left children, he 
was yet alive. If he did not, then he 
was surely dead.’ 


“Well,” my grandfather said, 
“now you can see what finally hap- 
pened. The very intelligent young 
man from Mosul found and married 
a very intelligent young girl from 
Bagdad, and they were happy and 
had many children and led a very 
intelligent life.” 

“Oh,” Diane cried, “that was 
pretty,” and she clapped her hands 
for my grandfather who was very 
proud of himself. 

“Now my child,” he said to Di- 
ane, “you tell me some things.” 

“T don’t know any stories,” Di- 
ane said. 

“Tell me of yourself,” my grand- 
father said. “What do you wish of 
life?” 
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So Diane began to tell him what 
she wished of life. While she talked, 
she grinned and chuckled mischie- 
vously. Then my grandfather 
grinned, and every now and then 
they would both chuckle together 
until finally Uncle Virge and I 
caught on. Diane was trying to imi- 
tate the manner of speech that be- 
longed to only one man in the whole 
world. And that man was Uncle 
Virge. 

She said, “I do not know, my fa- 
ther. To wish for something is a 
good thing. But for the wish to es- 
cape is bad. I have a wish, and it is 
with me day and night, and heaven 
help the man who takes it from me.” 

“What is your wish from life?” 
my grandfather chuckled. 

“My wish,” Diane said, grinning, 
“is to touch the earth with my hand 
and feel its dampness and warmth 
between my fingers. I want to live 
in the hills among the green of the 
trees and be a neighbor of the val- 
ley. I want to sing songs with my 
friend the wind and bathe my feet 
in the cool of a mountain brook.” 

My grandfather slapped his leg 
with his hand and rocked in his 
chair and roared. Then Uncle Virge 
joined him, and then Diane and my- 
self, and we howled there on the 
porch until the tears came to our 
eyes. Then my grandfather, still 
laughing, got up and took Diane’s 
hand in his. “Come with me, my 
child,” he said. 

Diane went with him across the 
porch and down the steps and out 
into the yard where they stopped 
at this tree and that one, laughing 
and talking, admiring the fine fruit 
that hung from every limb. 

“Where are you going?” Uncle 
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Virge shouted. this girl, whose bread will not bring 
“Across the sands to Bagdad,” my back the memory of your mother, 

grandfather shouted back. “And _ will carry me.” 

since I am an old man and very tired, 


Oceanus 


Harry C. Morris 


A vast of silence. Soundless here 
Beneath the surface of the flood, 

Sea denizen myself, I bear 

The press of waters through my blood 
That stops the omnific inner ear. 
Night of the ocean floor blacks out 
The plenitudes of the real, makes sight 
And sound the absolutes of fright. 


The sunless chills of deep. The womb 
Was not so cold, a thoughtless grave 
Of innocence. I search this tomb 

Of seas and find in reefs a cave 
Midway between the falls of birth 
And falls of death, where beatitudes 
Of warmth and light are slowly sped 
Through filigrees of coral dread. 


The stillness of the mind. Loss 

Is a new domain. The manta flies, 

And seaweed is a Spanish moss; 

The limit of depth is a vault of skies; 
Old shipwrecks are a new Atlantis; 
Encrusted halyards bloom a court 
Japonica. These are the realms of Ocean: 
Silence, chill, and stillness in motion. 


Spinoza’s Ethics and Maugham 


DEAN DONER 


I look upon my first reading of Spinoza as one of the signal experiences of my life. 


OMERSET Maugham first en- 

titled his autobiographical nov- 

el The Artistic Temperament 
of Stephen Carey. The second title 
chosen was Beauty from Ashes, but 
finding that that title had recently 
been used, Maugham took his title 
from Part IV of Spinoza’s Ethics, 
“Of Human Bondage, or the 
Strength of the Emotions.’” This 
fortunate retitling has made the re- 
liance upon Spinoza’s thought ob- 
vious, but the extent to which the 
structure of the novel is derived 
from Spinozian concepts is not gen- 
erally recognized. 

Spinoza, a logical monist, held 
that there is only one substance, 
which he called God, with infinite 
attributes. All things which the hu- 
man may know involve only two of 
the attributes, thought and exten- 
sion.” Finite things, determined by 
their boundaries, physical or logical, 
are negative (determined) and are 
ruled by absolute necessity. Since all 
events and all thoughts are manifes- 


1In “Of Human Bondage with a Digression on the 
Art of Fiction” (U. S. Government Printing Office, 
April, 1946) Maugham states that the second title 
is from Isaiah. The phrase does not occur in Isaiah, 
although the phrase “beauty for ashes” occurs in 61:3. 
“To appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to give 
unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness; 
that they might call trees of righteousness, the 
planting of the Lord, that he might be glorified.” 

2Maugham wrote in The Summing Up that this 
concept “still seems to me the most satisfactory .. . 
But of course today it is more convenient to call it 
energy.” 


—The Summing Up 


tations of God’s nature, it is logically 
impossible that they be other than 
they are. Further, all events and 
thoughts, all things, are perfect, 
being attributes of a perfect infinite 
being. Events seem to be evil, nega- 
tion exists at all, only from the view- 
point of the finite, limited mind. 
What appears to be sin or imperfec- 
tion has no reality when it is cor- 
rectly understood as a part of the 
whole, or of God. 

Human beings, who are of course 
finite, are therefore also determined 
by their boundaries and are ruled by 
absolute necessity. Man is capable, 
however, of achieving an under- 
standing of the whole, which Spi- 
noza calls having an adequate 
knowledge. This adequate knowl- 
edge, or the knowledge of truth, is 
possible only if reason is not influ- 
enced by externals, since reason can 
know externals only partially. 

Within his deterministic system 
Spinoza attempted to find a ration- 
ale for a life which could be called 
Good. As the reason is corrupted 
only by influence of those externals 
which it can only partially under- 
stand, so is a man’s life not free so 
long as what happens to him is de- 
termined by outside causes. 

I say that we act or are active when 
something takes place within us or outside 
us whose adequate cause we are, that is, 


when from our nature anything follows in 
us or outside us which can be clearly and 
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distinctly understood through that alone. 
On the other hand, I say we suffer or are 
passive when something takes place in us or 
follows from our nature of which we are 
only the partial cause.* 


A man, like everything in the 
world, is always a part of the whole. 
As long as he is an unwilling part, 
however, he is in bondage. When he 
has understood the true nature of 
the whole, its absolute necessity, he 
is free. No evil, Spinoza wrote, can 
possibly come to a man except 
through external cause; similarly, all 
things are necessarily good of which 
a man is the efficient cause. 

Since all things are necessarily as 
they are, the wise man will thus un- 
derstand this necessity and not on- 
ly accept it but endeavor to persist 
in his acquiescence. Thus the wise 
man can be happy in situations 
which others would consider mis- 
fortunes or intolerable enslavements, 
for through his adequate knowledge 
he has understood correctly the nec- 
essary relationship between the situ- 
ation and the reality of the perfect 
infinite being in which all existence 
has its being. Not conceiving an ade- 
quate understanding of the entire 
situation, a man is in bondage, and 
his emotions are “passions.” These 
passions lose their power when he 
forms true ideas of his emotions and 
their relation to the whole. 

To a young man (Philip Carey/ 
Maugham) whose most startling ex- 
perience occurs when he discovers 
that he is a product of his environ- 
ment (“He might just as well have 
been born in a Roman Catholic 
country as in England . . . Faith had 
been forced upon him from the out- 
side”) ; to a young man who has the 

3Ethics, Book III, def. 2. 
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“unfortunate gift of seeing things 
as they were”’; and to a young man 
who yet wanted earnestly to believe 
in and account for goodness: to such 
a man Spinoza’s philosophy offers a 
haven. Searching for a substitute for 
the unrealistic religious beliefs of 
his youth, a substitute both logically 
respectable and completely devoid 
of sentimentality, Maugham must 
have been struck with the fact that 
Spinoza faced squarely the “reality” 
of human depravity and selfishness 
but yet managed to account for the 
superiority of Christian ethics. Here 
is a philosophy which permits one 
to discard the forms of organized 
religion while leaving one with the 
responsibility of being a “little more 
exactly truthful” than one has been 
before. 

We should acknowledge from the 
first that Maugham has followed 
Spinoza to a point and then stopped. 
Spinoza held that the ultimate aim 
of the wise man is the knowledge of 
God. Maugham has consistently ac- 
knowledged what he takes to be the 
advantages of belief, and as con- 
sistently he has remarked that he 
himself couldn’t manage to believe. 
He has sympathetically treated reli- 
gious positions which are mystical, 
but for his heroes, ultimate wisdom 
has not been the true knowledge of 
God but the wise choice of actions 
on earth. This is ultimately a differ- 
ence in terminology, for right action 
on earth is synonymous with know- 
ing God, for right action must pro- 
ceed from an adequate knowledge, 
which approximates a God-like un- 
derstanding of the whole. The dif- 
ference is important, however, for 
the choice of terms is indicative of a 
difference in basic values and ideas. 
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In order to be free, then, a man 
must make a positive act of will in 
terms of the entire situation as it at 
the moment exists, accepting that 
situation and not permitting his act 
to be influenced by any prior desires 
or decisions. Thus, for example, Phil- 
ip’s “freedom” in getting his way 
about going to Germany is, as 
Maugham makes clear, no freedom 
at all, for once he has gotten his way, 
the situation changes and he finds 
that he would rather not leave his 
school. Persevering in his original 
decision rather than acquiescing to 
the situation as it now is, Philip per- 
mits his pride to sustain him in his 
decision and he remains enslaved. 
This “freedom” which turns out to 
be no freedom is but an early exam- 
ple of a recurrent pattern in the 
novel. In Germany he is “freed” 
from his Anglican faith, from “de- 
grading fears and from prejudice 
. . . he had lost also that burden of 
responsibility which made every ac- 
tion of his life a matter of urgent 
consequence. He could breathe more 
freely in a lighter air.” Unconscious- 
ly he thanks God that he no longer 
believes in Him. 

These freedoms are unreal because 
Philip is motivated by emotions; 
they are reactions, negative acts of 
will rather than positive acts of will 
founded upon a true understanding 
of the whole. 


He was surprised at himself because he 
ceased to believe so easily, and, not knowing 
that he felt as he did on account of the 
subtle workings of his inmost nature, he 
ascribed the certainty he had reached to his 
own cleverness. He was duly pleased with 


himself. 


To have realized the workings of 
his inmost nature, the inevitableness 
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of his loss of faith, the inevitableness 
of his curiosity, would have truly 
freed Philip. To ascribe what is an 
emotional reaction to his own clever- 
ness leaves him as enslaved as ever. 
In commenting upon his own loss 
of faith at this period of his life, 
Maugham wrote in The Summing 
Up, “They were the reasons of an 
ignorant boy. They were of the 
heart rather than of the head.” 

It is not until the final incident 
of the novel that Philip makes a 
positive act of will in terms of the 
entire situation unaffected by prior 
desire or decision. Philip plans to go 
to Spain as the next desirable step 
in his life. He has already, with the 
help of the Persian rug given him 
by the poet Cronshaw, come to the 
conclusion that life is meaningless 
and all that matters is the pleasure 
one gets from seeing the pattern of 
one’s life. He is attempting to put 
in a positive way the meaningless 
beautiful pattern he shall weave. As 
he is acting positively, he is nearer 
the “truth” than he has previously 
been. The concept that life is mean- 
ingless, however, is an obvious first 
reaction to the knowledge that this 
is a deterministic world. The con- 
cept is Cronshaw’s not Spinoza’s. 

Having made his decision, the sit- 
uation changes. Philip “knows” that 
Sally Athelny is pregnant, and he 
feels that he now has to choose be- 
tween Sally and bondage or Spain 
and freedom. This situation is a very 
old friend: he wants to do one thing 
but feels that another is expected 
of him, and he feels “caught.” He 
decides to marry Sally in a self- 
sacrificing gesture, as a reaction, 
with noble rationalization. He ex- 
erts the will to negate, for his whole 
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approach is in terms of what he 
would not do, an attitude that Spi- 
noza holds assures error. Imagining 
the future, furthermore, is much 
mistaken, for this is at odds with the 
deterministic nature of the universe. 
(Imagination in Spinoza’s system is 
completely incapable of leading the 
mind to truth.) Philip’s imagination 
here changes the situation as it truly 
exists and, unlike his earlier refusal 
to remain in school when the situa- 
tion changed, he takes a new step 
and here acquiesces to what he thinks 
are the present conditions. He here 
accepts his bondage, although un- 
willingly. 

But Maugham has contrived the 
perfect Spinozian situation. Sally is 
not pregnant. Philip is again free to 
do what he wants. He can no longer 
use self-sacrifice as an excuse for 
remaining. If he does remain, it will 
have to be because of a positive act 
of will, of acceptance. (There is the 
added convenience that this time 
his thinking has been private, and 
there is no need to maintain his pride 
in the original decision.) Since his 
acquiescence, even under the unreal 
conditions he imagined, has shown 
him what he really wants, he now 
makes the positive choice of remain- 
ing and gladly accepts “bondage.” 
“It might be that to surrender to 
happiness was to accept defeat, but 
it was a defeat better than many 
victories.” When he thinks Sally 
pregnant and decides to remain, he 
calls himself weak; when he chooses 
to remain on his own acceptance, 
he redefines “weakness.” 


America was here and now. It seemed to 
him that all his life he had followed the 
ideals that other people, by their writings, 
had instilled into him, and never the desires 
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of his own heart. Always his course had 
been swayed by what he thought he should 
do and never by what he wanted with his 
whole soul to do . . . he had always lived 
in the future, and the present always, al- 
ways had slipped through his fingers. 


As long as a man fights the nec- 
essary present situation, he is in 
bondage. When he accepts the situa- 
tion, he is free. We can perhaps 
most readily understand the appli- 
cation of this concept to this novel 
if we consider death. No man, re- 
gardless of his thought or ac- 
tion, can make himself immortal. 
Maugham refers in The Summing 
Up to Spinoza’s statement “A free 
man thinks of nothing less than of 
death.” The wise man will acquiesce 
in the inevitableness of death and 
make no undue struggle against it 
nor will he fear it. Preoccupied with 
life, a man will take medical pre- 
cautions, observe safety, but he will 
not live in fear. Only by acceptance 
of the inevitableness of death is man 
freed from his bondage to death. 
An example which comes immedi- 
ately to mind is the death of the 
Vicar, Philip’s uncle. He resists 
death and is enslaved by a terror of 
death. (His preoccupation with his 
health is a perversion of the right 
preoccupation with life.) Then he 
takes communion and acknowledges 
that he is dying. He acquiesces in 
death and dies peacefully. 

Similarly Aunt Louisa, who seems 
a pathetically enslaved creature, 
touches us with something larger 
than herself when she accepts the 
conditions of her marriage and, hop- 
ing now to die before the Vicar, 
gives Philip the money for his study 
in Paris. 

Hayward similarly suddenly re- 
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verses himself and accepts a share 
of this world after a lifetime of de- 
tachment and rejection. It is not, of 
course, Hayward’s enlistment as a 
private which is important, but the 
strange choice of enlisted life in his 
first positive act of will. We are to 
assume, I think, that the American 
Week’s estimation of Hayward has 
finally become Hayward’s estima- 
tion of himself. 

Earlier than his last complete ac- 
ceptance of the conditions of his 
life, Philip does make a small posi- 
tive acceptance. After studying art 
in Paris, Philip analyzes his ability 
as an artist, gets professional advice 
on the probability of his success, and 
accepts the verdict. His acceptance 
is not a defeat, but a freedom. He 
frees himself from the slavery which 
holds Fanny Price, the Spanish as- 
piring writer Miguel, the art critic 
Foinet, and the poet Cronshaw, who 
advises Philip to leave the Bohemian 
life if he is still able to do so. 

Novelists show us the significant 
structure of their work in “‘insig- 
nificant” incidents. Using the Spi- 
nozian concepts as a guide to the 
significant structure of this novel, 
the reader can return to most of the 
incidents in the book and understand 
them as examples of reaction and 
bondage, or as examples of positive 
acts in terms of the entire situation 
and resultant freedom. Miss Wilkin- 
son’s reactions, Athelny’s positive 
act of leaving his wife, Norah’s 
choices (she, who learns by experi- 
ence, recovers from her affair with 
Philip with a fine Spinozian accept- 
ance) —all such minor events be- 
come meaningful. Also, the direction 
of Philip’s thinking becomes clear, 
as in the important chapter 53 in 
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which Philip, just returned from 
Paris, first begins to formulate his 
philosophy. Knowing, for example, 
Spinoza’s estimation of imagination, 
the reader more fully understands 
what is intended: 


And he remembered the loneliness he had 
felt . . . faced with the world, the disillu- 
sion and the disappointment caused by the 
difference between what it promised to his 
active imagination and what it gave. But 
notwithstanding he was able to look at him- 
self from the outside and smile with amuse- 
ment. 


The poor people among whom 
Philip works as an intern and out- 
patient’s clerk amaze him by their 
acceptance of their fate. ““They did 
not pity themselves. They accepted 
their fate. It was the natural order of 
things.” It is this acceptance which 
he can not at first understand, but 
being a realist he admits that it ex- 
ists. Poverty as such does not enslave 
these poor (as it eventually enslaves 
Philip: such poverty simply does not 
happen to a person such as he). 
These people are, however, enslaved 
by the economic system which cold- 
ly takes their jobs, and it is in the 
face of joblessness that they stand 
helpless and against which they rage 
with animal-like uncomprehending. 
Even the man who will die if he 
continues his work accepts the en- 
tire situation; since he must work, 
he must die. Such acceptance is at 
the time incomprehensible to Philip. 

Mildred is the wholly enslaved 
person. She seems incapable of un- 
derstanding a situation in any but 
the most immediate and personal 
terms, and she does not learn from 
experience. She is always being in- 
sulted, acted upon, and pretending 
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to conditions which are unreal. She 
saps Philip’s power, however, be- 
cause in his relation with her she is 
the indifferent one and he the one 
who reacts. One may suppose that 
Cronshaw’s acceptance of his harlot 
wife frees him from her in a 
way that Philip is not freed from 
Mildred’s power. The initial meeting 
with Mildred, in which he reacts so 
strongly to her indifference, is but 
the first of his continued reactions, 
which drag him deeper and deeper 
into enslavement. To free himself, 
he would have to admit and accept 
her attraction for him, which he is 
never able to do. To the very end, 
even the sight of a woman who looks 
like Mildred causes him to hurry 
along the street after her with a 
rapidly beating heart. 


At the bottom of his heart, notwithstand- 
ing everything, he felt that a strange, des- 
perate thirst for that vile woman would 
always linger. That love had caused him so 
much suffering that he knew he would 
never, never quite be free of it. Only death 
could finally assuage his desire. 


The last we see of Mildred shows 
her still reacting. ““What do I care? 
Let them take their chance. Men 
haven’t been so good to me that I 
need bother my head about them.” 

The Athelnys represent the ideal. 
They possessed a quality Philip did 
not recall having met before: good- 
ness. Philip arrives at goodness 
through intellectual trial and error, 
which is how Spinoza thought most 
men got there, but Sally Athelny 
possesses an intuitive knowledge. She 
has, as Spinoza defines it, the ability 
to pass from an adequate knowledge 
of the essence of a given thing to 
the adequate knowledge of things 
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in general.* She not only accepts her 
own condition, but she intuitively 
assumes that she is much like all 
other people. 

Sally Athelny is not in the least 
self-sacrificing, nor is self-sacrifice 
a virtue in Spinoza’s system. Just the 
opposite is the case, and Cronshaw’s 
ideas about selfishness are Spinoza’s. 
It is Cronshaw who shocks Philip 
with the notions that pleasure is 
good, that man should live selfishly 
but with due regard for the police- 
man around the corner, and that 
the state and the individual are at 
odds and the state has the right to 
crush the individual as the individual 
has the right to deceive the state. 
What Cronshaw says in chapter 45 
(the scene in the cafe in Paris) and 
what Philip thinks in chapter 53 as 
he organizes his own philosophy are 
Spinozian. 

The whole problem of the exact 
meaning of acceptance is central to 
the understanding of Spinoza and 
of this novel, and we can perhaps 
best examine it by considering Spi- 
noza’s ideas about the relationship 
between the citizen and the state, 
especially since these ideas are im- 
portant to the novel. If a man ac- 
cept the present situation as it exists, 


4Spinoza divides knowledge into three parts. Imagi- 
nation provides the mind only with knowledge of the 
changes acted upon the body. Reason provides gen- 
eral notions based on properties which the body has 
in common with other bodies. Intuition, the highest 
form, gives the mind knowledge of an eternal essence 
in the thinking attribute, and therefore reveals the 
knowledge of God. When the characters react, they 
use imagination and their conclusions are false. When 
Philip, for example, compares the terror in Mildred’s 
eyes when he diagnoses her venereal disease with the 
terror in his dying uncle’s eyes, he is using reason. 
His final acceptance is a not very clear combination 
of reason and intuition. One is not wholly justified in 
saying that Philip does completely free himself or be- 
come a wise man. His happiness is partially a matter 
of luck, for example the absence of Mildred. 
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he may find himself accepting tyr- 
anny. It is mockery to state that a 
man will not be enslaved by tyranny 
if he accept it. This is not what Spi- 
noza meant, and to understand, it 
will be necessary to understand Spi- 
noza’s concept of self-preservation. 
Self-interest and self-preservation 
are the motives of everything. Thus 
the state errs only when it permits 
itself to be weakened to the point 
where it loses power, and the indi- 
vidual errs only when he does not, 
even deceitfully if necessary (be- 
cause the state is more powerful than 
he), attempt to preserve himself. 
Reason assures us that the best con- 
dition exists when both the ruler 
and the citizen are wise men and 
recognize that self-preservation is 
best served by the extension of the 
utmost possible liberty on the part 
of the government and the accept- 
ance of the rule of the government 
by the citizen. Thus acceptance is 
self-preservation. 

If conditions arrive at the point 
where revolution is necessary, oppo- 
sition does not enslave the revolu- 
tionary so long as his opposition is 
motivated internally. At that time 
the entire situation as it exists in- 
cludes the necessity for revolution. 
It would seem correct to say that 
Spinoza would call only the pro- 
fessional malcontent enslaved, the 
man who was in bondage to his own 
discontent, emotional, and motivated 
by reaction. It is said that Spinoza 
heard of his excommunication with 
calmness, having expected it for 
some time. Given the conditions, the 
necessity for his heresy and the ne- 
cessity that his views be called he- 
retical, it was inevitable that he be 
ousted from the synagogue. The 
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church leaders being stronger than 
he, it was their duty to excommuni- 
cate him. This is exactly the view 
Cronshaw presents to Philip. 

Is Cronshaw, then, the guide to 
the meaning-structure of this novel? 
Not entirely, for while he explicitly 
spells out many Spinozian concepts, 
he is not himself completely free 
from bondage, wholly a wise man. 
To know the truth does not make 
one free. Cronshaw knows, but only 
in a general way. Philip, however, 
not only sees as much as Cronshaw 
does, but he sees more; he sees him- 
self in terms of his causes; he sees 
people around him in terms of their 
causes. 

There are in Philip’s progress two 
kinds of knowledge shown, and on- 
ly one of these is valid, only one 
leads to goodness. Philip adopts some 
ideas as an attitude, as a reaction, 
primarily an emotional “‘understand- 
ing.” It is in most of his earlier 
“freedoms” that he does this. He 
adopts new attitudes toward Chris- 
tianity, being a gentleman, con- 
science, and so forth, and each 
time he declares that he feels a surge 
of freedom. It is these freedoms 
which turn out never to be free- 
doms. His acceptance has been a re- 
sult of his power of the will to ne- 
gate. Philip understands, for exam- 
ple, that his club foot is a burden, 
a bondage. As early as his schooldays 
at Tercenbury, however, he is ac- 
quainted with the notion that the 
deformity need not be considered a 
burden. 

Mr. Perkins, the headmaster, tells 
him, “As long as you accept it re- 
belliously it can only cause you 
shame.” The headmaster suggests 
that he consider the deformity a 
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blessing. Philip, in a mystical rap- 
ture, adopts this attitude, but it can’t 
last, for his acceptance is only an 
adolescent reaction. Much later he 
sees the boy in the outpatients’ clinic 
who seems not at all shy about show- 
ing his club foot. Here it is revealed 
to Philip that the attitude which he 
has always had is not in any sense a 
necessary one, as he had assumed. At 
this point, Philip “knows” that it 
is possible to have a club foot and not 
be enslaved by it. But this “knowl- 
edge” is again external, and he is 
no closer than before to freedom 
from this bondage. His right, “‘in- 
ternal” acceptance comes near the 
end of the novel. 


And thinking over the long pilgrimage of 
his past he accepted it joyfully. He accepted 
the deformity which had made his life so 
hard for him; he knew that it had warped 
his character, but now he saw also that by 
reason of it he had acquired that power of 
introspection which had given him so much 
delight . . . Then he saw that the normal 
was the rarest thing in the world. Everyone 
had some defect, of body or mind: he 
thought of all the people he had known... 
he saw a long procession, deformed in body 
and warped in mind, some with the illness 
of the flesh . . . and some with illness of 
the spirit . . . At this moment he could 
feel a holy compassion for them all. They 
were the helpless instruments of blind 
chance. He could pardon Griffiths for his 
treachery and Mildred for the pain she had 
caused him. They could not help themselves. 
The only reasonable thing was to accept the 
good of men and be patient with their 
faults... ; 

Forgive them, for they know not what 
they do. 


This is pure Spinoza. Griffiths and 
Mildred are certainly not good and 
they are enslaved to their passions 
and use Philip cruelly. However, 
when Philip here forgives them he 
frees himself from them. The rela- 
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tionship between the individual and 
society or the state is similar, and 
Philip thus frees himself from the 
greatest enslavement which besets 
him on his long pilgrimage, the re- 
actionary retreat into cynicism. He 
was tempted, specifically in the im- 
portant scene where he has taken re- 
fuge in the British Museum. At first 
he rages and declares that human 
beings fill him with disgust. He has 
no doubt had sufficient provocation 
to adopt this attitude, but it is pure 
reaction, and it would lead him to 
the enslavement of cynicism, Cron- 
shaw’s enslavement. 

As the influence of the museum 
quiets him, that which is truer to 
his nature gains ascendancy, and he 
mutters, “Poor things, poor things.” 
Instead of rejecting his fellow men 
with all their loathsomeness, he takes 
a step toward accepting them. Not 
until he positively accepts identifi- 
cation, not until he realizes that all 
men, like himself, are deformed and 
that he is a part of mankind, does 
Philip make a pure act of affirma- 
tion, of acceptance of conditions as 
they truly exist. Considering the 
great temptation he here resists, 
Philip’s rejection of cynicism and his 
acceptance of kinship marks the 
climax of his pilgrimage, of which 
the acceptance of Sally is the culmi- 
nation. 

In many other instances this same 
pattern of early “external” knowl- 
edge and later self-determined ac- 
ceptance is used. Consider that Phil- 
ip’s first view of El Greco’s works 
seems to tell him that “a man need 
not leave his life to chance, but that 
his will was powerful; he seemed to 
see that self-control might be as 
passionate and as active as the sur- 
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render to passion... At the time, 
however, he does not understand this 
idea, does not know it. Again, he 
tells himself, prior to his final un- 
derstanding, that he “‘must accept 
with gaiety everything ... ” These 
items are incidents which point out 
the structure of the work, helping 
us finally to see the form of the 
novel, the structure of meaning 
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which is carried by the structure of 
events, and which is derived from 
Spinozian concepts. To understand 
this structure is to correct the cri- 
tical evaluation still widely held, 
that Philip treads a tedious and 
lengthy pathway in order to find 
only that life is meaningless and the 
simplest pattern of life (birth, mar- 
riage, death) is the best. 


I Ride a Runaway Horse 


SANORA BaBB 


I ride a runaway horse— 
Hooves, pulse of wakened stones, 
Mane combed by wind, 

Ears back, eyes fire, 


Heart wild, 


And thighs all quiver, 
Tail streaking air 
Like a broken star. 


We flash on a plain of dark: 

One lightning in one summer storm, 
In atomed days 

Of dreamless dust 

To store this gloried flight. 


Sturla’s Meeting with the King 


TRANSLATED BY RALPH B. ALLEN 


The actors in this little drama taken from 
the Sturlunga Saga are (1) the youthful 
Sturla, one of Iceland’s great poets and story 
tellers (also the last historian to write the 
sagas) and (2) Magnus VI, King of Nor- 
way (1263-1280). 

Sturla Thortharson (1214-1284) was the 
nephew of the famous Snorri Sturluson 
(1179-1241), who in Sturla’s youth was 
the head of the powerful Sturlung family 
in Iceland. Snorri was an ambitious poli- 
tician, but not very successful beyond his 
native Iceland. He made the mistake of sid- 
ing with Earl Skuli in the struggle over the 
Norwegian crown. When Haakon IV (1217- 
1263) was young, much of the royal power 
was exercised by Earl Skuli, the youthful 
king’s father-in-law, who schemed to be- 
come king until 1239, when he was enbold- 
ened to wage war for the crown, and, hav- 
ing lost, was put to death. 

When Skuli was killed, Snorri fled from 
Norway against the king’s orders and was 
followed to Iceland, where he was slain by 
the king’s agents. 

The death of Snorri completed the over- 
throw of the Sturlungs, who were the last 
powerful family around which the champi- 
ons of an independent Iceland rallied. The 
civil war had all but wiped out the proud 
old families so that one by one the old 
chieftains swore allegiance to the Norwe- 
gian king. After 1262, when the Icelandic 
commonwealth was annexed to Norway, the 
old common law was replaced by the new 
Norse code, a foreign governor and a royal 
court supplanted the Althing, sheriffs ousted 
the local chiefs, and trial by jury was no 
more. 

Sturla’s relationship to Snorri made him 
an unwelcome guest at the Norwegian court; 
in fact, the bitterness still harbored in the 
minds of Haakon IV, then in the Hebrides, 
and of Magnus VI, the young king in this 
episode, was such as to put Sturla’s very life 
in danger. Sturla was a man of peace, but 


he was drawn into the civil war at home, 
and when his enemies sought his life, he fled 
to a doubtful haven in Norway, where we 
find him at the time when the episode bz- 
low takes up the story. The passage is here 
translated from the Sturlunga Saga, one of 
the greatest Old Icelandic literary and his- 
torical treasures, not yet available to Eng- 
lish readers. 

The episode below, concluding the ac- 
count of the first meeting of Sturla with 
King Magnus VI, was set down almost seven 
centuries ago by the chief actor in the dra- 
ma, who came, a homeless exile, shy and 
harassed but not craven, and held spellbound 
through his gift of story-telling, a hostile 
king and a group of bearded Vikings. 

It will be remembered that this Teutonic 
North was cut off from the Europe of the 
Crusaders, of the troubadors, and of the 
endlessly verbose tales of Arthur and Ro- 
land. The worse for the mainland! For the 
medieval romances could have profited 
much from the simplicity, directness, and 
wit of the Icelanders, who were the greatest 
story-tellers of the Middle Ages. Here was 
one of them at work. We don’t know the 
tale that Sturla first told on the ship. It 
must have been an absorbing one in itself, 
but Sturla made the most of it. No one 
could have had a greater incentive, for, to 
borrow a great saying from the sagas, “Life 
is dearest to him who faces death.” 


After that, Sturla went abroad 
from Eyrar [in Iceland] to Norway. 
He was almost penniless. They had 
a good trip and landed at Bergen, 
where King Magnus had arrived be- 
forehand. 

There was also in Bergen a man 
named Gant from Mel [in Iceland]. 
Sturla went at once to meet him. 

Gant received him well and in- 
quired, “Are you Sturla, the Ice- 
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lander?” 
“That is so, indeed,” replied Stur- 
a. 

Gant then said to him, “Food at 
my house will cost you nothing, you 
as well as all other Sturlings.” 

Sturla replied, “‘Not at all certain 
is it that I shall have a better choice.” 
So he went to live with Gant as his 
guest and told him all about his com- 
ing there. 

Gant in turn told Sturla how 
much the name of Sturla had been 
slandered before King Magnus and, 
still more, before his father, King 
Hakon. 

A little later, Gant and Sturla 
went before King Magnus. Gant 
hailed the king, and the king in 
turn gave Gant good greeting. 

Sturla also greeted the king, but 
the king answered nary a word. 

Then the king inquired of Gant, 
“Tell me, Gant, who this man is who 
has come here with you.” 

“This man is the skald, Sturla 
Thordsson. He has come to you now 
seeking your forgiveness. I believe 
him, lord, to be a learned and skilled 
man.” 

The king replied, “I think that he 
should not have come here if he had 
any choice in the matter. And that 
he will find out for himself when he 
meets my father.” 

Gant interrupted, “[He came 
here] because I think he might have 
a poem to recite about you and an- 
other one of your father.” 

“Tt is very likely,” remarked the 
king, “that I shall not let him be 
killed, but he comes not into my 
service.” 

Then Gant and Sturla departed, 
and when they had come to their 
lodgings, Gant said to Sturla, “Seri- 
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ous, it seems to me, the king con- 
siders your case, though he vouch- 
safed you peace. Much I believe you 
have been slandered.” 

Sturla replied, “I have no doubt 
of that. I think that Raven must 
have talked a good deal against me 
here, for it seems to me that every- 
thing that has happened back in 
Iceland, either of great or of little 
consequence, has been reported here 
in Norway.” 

The next day; Gant went alone 
to the king’s quarters. After he had 
come back, he and Sturla talked a 
while together, and Gant said to him, 
“This has been decided about you, 
namely, that the king wants you to 
journey southward with him along 
the countryside.” 

Sturla replied, “The king need 
make no such decision, for I myself 
have no desire to leave this place.” 
But he went to the king’s ship, where 
a few men were already gathered. 
Sturla had a hammock and a hand 
chest with him and sat down with 
his possessions on the deck, forward. 

Somewhat later, the king came to 
the gangplank. There was a small 
group of men with him. 

Sturla rose and bowed to the king 
and greeted him, but the king paid 
no heed to him and strode back to 
the raised after-deck. 

That same day, they sailed south 
along the coast. In the evening, when 
the men had unpacked their food, 
Sturla was sitting quietly, all by 
himself. No man offered him any- 
thing to eat. Soon, however, the 
king’s servingman came around the 
ship and asked Sturla whether he 
had any food or drink. 

Sturla said he had neither. 

The servingman went back to 
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the king and talked with him in a 
low voice. In a short while the man 
came back forward again to Sturla 
and said to him, “You shall journey 
as a messmate with Thore’ and Er- 
land’.” They accepted him, but ra- 
ther coldly. 

When the men lay down to rest, 
the forcastlemen asked the king who 
Was going to entertain them. 

Most of the men said nothing in 
reply, so he strode up to Sturla the 
Icelander and asked him, “Will you 
entertain us?” 

“Even as you wish,” replied Stur- 
la. And he told them the saga of 
Huld’ better than any of the men 
who were there had ever heard it 
told before. 

Many of them crowded forward, 
for they wanted to hear better, so 
that by then a great crowd had 
gathered around. 

The queen noticed and inquired, 
“What is that great throng doing 
up forward?” 

A man answered her, ““They want 
to hear the saga which the Icelander 
is telling.” 

She asked him, ‘“‘What is it?” 

He replied, “One about a huge 
troll woman. It’s a good story if 
well told.” 

The king told her to forget it and 
go to sleep, but she answered, “I 
have an idea that this Icelander is a 
kind-hearted man and less to blame 
than report has it.” 

The king said nothing. 

Now men slept throughout the 
night. On the morning after, there 
was no wind, and the king’s ship lay 
at anchor. 


1Their names, really nicknames meaning respec- 
tively “Mouth” and “Belly” show what pigs they 
were. 

2Now lost. 
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During the day, while the men 
sat around drinking, the king sent 
Sturla food from his own table. The 
two messmates of Sturla were not 
displeased at this turn of affairs and 
said to Sturla, ““We are faring better 
from you than we had expected, es- 
pecially if this gets to be a habit.” 

When the men had eaten and were 
refreshed, the queen sent someone 
to Sturla to ask him to come to her 
and to bring with him the troll- 
wife’s saga.° 

Sturla went aft to the raised deck 
and greeted the king and queen. The 
king barely acknowledged his greet- 
ing, but the queen received him well 
and with good cheer. The queen 
then asked him to tell them the same 
saga which he had recited the even- 
ing before, and he did, and spent a 
great part of the day doing so. When 
he had finished, the queen thanked 
him, as did many others, and they all 
agreed that he was a learned and 
gifted man. 

The king said nothing, though he 
smiled a little. Sturla sensed that the 
mood of the king was somewhat 
gayer than it had been the day be- 
fore, and he hinted to the king that 
he had composed a poem about him 
and his father. “I wish that you 
would listen to it.” 

The queen spoke up, “Let him re- 
cite it, for I have been told that he 
is the greatest of skalds, and the 
poem may be a very good one.” 

The king told him to recite the 
verses, if he were so minded, “which 
you say you have made about me.” 

Sturla recited the entire poem. 

The queen remarked, “This I am 
sure of, namely, that the poem is 


3He had told the saga so well and unhesitatingly 
that she thought he had it written down. 
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well made.” 

The king asked her, “Can you 
understand it fully?” 

She replied, “I only wanted you 
to understand it, my lord.” 

The king said to Sturla, “I had 
heard before that you could write 
verses.” 

Sturla thanked the king and queen 
and went back to his place. 

There being no wind, the king did 
not sail that day. In the evening, be- 
fore he went to sleep, he had Sturla 
brought before him. 

When Sturla came, he greeted the 
king and asked him, “What do you 
want of me, lord?” 

The king ordered someone to 
bring him a silver vessel, full of 
wine, and he drank some of it. Then 
he handed it to Sturla with these 
words, “Wine shall one drink to a 
friend.” 

Sturla answered, “God be praised 
that it be so.” 

“So shall it be,” said the king. 
“And now I want you to recite the 
poem which you have made about 
my father.” 

Sturla then did so. And when it 
was finished, people praised it, but 
most of all, the queen. 

The king said, “This I believe, 
that you recite better than the 
pope.” Then the king asked Sturla 
about his coming to Norway. 

Sturla told the king fully and 
faithfully about what had happened 
between himself and Raven. “And 
now I know,” he added, “that I 
have been much talked about by my 
enemies in the presence of your fa- 
ther and yourself — and not with 
truth. And I need, as do all others, 
God’s mercy and your help, Master, 
for now my life is in your hands 
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and power.” 

The king answered him kindly 
and said to him, “Now that I have 
heard your poem, Sturla, I think 
you must be the greatest of skalds, 
and I shall set this as a reward, that 
you shall come home with me and 
dwell there in favor and peace. My 
father will decide his own affairs, 
when you two meet, but I will be- 
speak you well.” 

The queen thanked the king and 
said that she believed Sturla to be 
the best and noblest-minded of men. 

Thereafter the king received Stur- 
la graciously and entertained him 
well and fittingly. 

The queen looked upon him with 
especial favor, as did all the others 
after her. 

Soon Sturla grew into highest fa- 
vor with the king, and the king of- 
ten consulted with him about plans 
he was to undertake, and he, fur- 
ther, assigned to Sturla the task of 
writing down the saga of his father, 
King Haakon, according to Magnus’s 
own wishes and knowledge, supple- 
mented by instruction from the wis- 
est men of those who knew King 
Haakon. 

But before the king could have the 
saga about his father set down, King 
Haakon died in the Orkneys, and it 
seemed to me that this was the great- 
est news throughout all the north- 
land, and the greatest tragedy. 

Later on, in a second journey 
abroad from Iceland, Sturla came 
again to King Magnus and was by 
him well received and highly es- 
teemed. Sturla then undertook put- 
ting together the saga of King Mag- 
nus himself from such records as 
had been set down and from the 
king’s own words. 
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Sturla was then made a king’s many poems about the king and re- 
man in the retinue of Magnus and ceived from him many honors in 
after that, cupbearer. He composed return. 


The Pool 


ANN STANFORD 


All is reflection. 

I saw it in the gaze 

Of agate nymphs and passersby 

So given to beauty 

That its homage moved 

Plainer than in the freshest woodland pool. 


And thus of legend: 

Tales of wit and gold 

And deeds are mirror-made 

To grow in glass, not flesh, 

As show dim stars wrought clear 
Enlarged in their magnificent passages. 


Listen, diminished Echo, 

Who disavowed your praise 

Comes back to wish your glory, glory 
Roll maze to maze 

Be heard again, again 

Repeat the image that you made of me. 


Call out that worth 

Is being coveted, 

And seek a virtue in the surfaces 

Of eyes and words, 

That I forget the heart 

Shattered or hollow, lost in purposes, 
Secluded deep where no one else may press. 


Big Jim Gordon 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


HIS morning I read in a 

New York newspaper that 

Mrs. William C. Granger had 
become the president of the Staten 
Island Temperance Society. In the 
middle of the news report was a 
photograph of Mrs. Granger. I knew 
the face well, though I had not seen 
her for more than ten years. She 
had become somewhat stouter, her 
face had more of the appearance of 
a grapefruit, and there was an in- 
creasing smugness in her eyes. 

I became more and more depressed 
as I continued to look at Mrs. Gran- 
ger’s picture. It was very fortunate, 
indeed, I thought to myself, that 
her father was not alive to read this 
report. Big Jim Gordon was not 
only the most intemperate man I 
had ever known; he looked upon 
temperance —in drink, in enter- 
tainment, in everything —as the 
curse of Western civilization. “Show 
me a man who measures his plea- 
sures, Frank,” he would say to me, 
“and I will show you an oaf, a stench 
in the nostrils of the angels. Can 
you imagine Leonardo or Beethoven 
or Melville getting anywhere if they 
were temperate? Intemperance, my 
boy, is the vehicle of genius; genius 
and intemperance are one and the 
same.” 

Big Jim ran a combination second- 
hand book store and antique shop 
downtown, in the very bowels of 
New York. That’s where I first met 
him, some twenty years ago when I 
dropped in to buy a copy of Stephen 
Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage, 


which was in a box of old magazines 
and other books that was on display 
by the door. 

““That’s a good book,” he said to 
me, as he took my thirty-five cents. 
“But his short stories are better. 
Sorry I haven’t got a collection of 
them around. He was a writer of 
the moment, he didn’t have the big 
wind you need to really write a good 
novel. When you write a novel, you 
got to take the whole world into 
account. Crane, he was really inter- 
ested only in boys and girls at play, 
and that makes only good short 
stories. But The Red Badge is good 
— better than the slop they sell now, 
like Louis Bromfield, Hergesheimer, 
Cabell and that crowd.” 

I saw at once that Big Jim was 
not an ordinary bookseller, and I 
found myself visiting him often, 
sometimes making purchases and 
sometimes just passing the time of 
day. He didn’t seem to care whether 
I bought anything or not. He had 
about a half dozen clerks on the 
floor taking care of the books, and 
two clerks in the back who handled 
the customers who came to buy an- 
tiques. 

Big Jim —he asked me to call 
him that the second time I visited 
his place — seemed to have no in- 
terest in the antiques whatsoever. I 
think it was the fourth or fifth time 
I saw him that I asked him politely 
about the antique section of his es- 
tablishment. He was in the middle of 
his shop, within hearing of his clerks 
and of several customers, but he 
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didn’t care who heard him. “Oh, 
that rubbish in back,” he exclaimed, 
“I keep away from it; it’s the skele- 
ton in my closet, young man. I only 
buy up the stuff from estates; some- 
how I developed an eye for the gen- 
uine stuff —there’s lots of fakes 
around. So, like I say, I buy it up, 
get it over here, and tell my clerks 
to get all the traffic will bear. People 
who are crazy enough to want old 
rocking chairs and clocks that are 
too big and don’t run anyway and 
beds that are good only for over-fed 
bishops — people like that deserve 
to be fleeced. Same as the people who 
go in for buying first editions and 
books on fishing and hunting and 
that sort of stuff. Damn nonsense, 
I say. But there’s good money in it, 
and that’s all that matters to me.” 

He treated me like a son, and 
pretty soon he was taking me to all 
sorts of out-of-the-way restaurants 
and saloons. He didn’t seem to have 
any sense of time, and if I didn’t 
object he would keep me three hours 
or more at lunch, and five or six 
hours at dinner. I sometimes asked 
him if he didn’t worry about his 
clerks helping themselves to money 
that belonged in the cash register. 
He smiled and said, ““Of course, they 
steal some. Don’t blame them. The 
money I get for some of the fancy 
antiques and fancy-bound books is 
stealing, too. I think my clerks are 
reasonably decent about their steal- 
ing, and that’s all I have a right to 
ask of them. Maybe they don’t steal 
at all. If they don’t they’re dumber 
than I think. I don’t let the matter 
worry me anyway. I have all the 
money I need. Only bankers, con- 
gressmen, and bishops are interested 
in accumulating money.” 
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He was a tremendous eater, in- 
sisting that “food cannot possibly 
hurt anybody.” He also was a heavy 
drinker. He liked his drinks straight. 
Generally he drank Scotch or rye 
or bourbon, especially bourbon. 
“Sometimes, Frank,” he said to me 
once, “I think that bourbon is one 
of America’s greatest contributions 
to civilization, certainly far greater 
than Christian Science or the writ- 
ings of Christopher Morley or the 
works of Dr. Henry Seidel Canby 
or the writings of Nicholas Murray 
Butler, or even your Charles W. 
Eliot.” He enjoyed twitting me about 
my alma mater. Deep down he re- 
spected Harvard, but he thought 
that making fun of it would rile me, 
and I never let on that I really 
didn’t care what he said about Har- 
vard. 

On the matter of liquor he had 
many opinions, all of them very de- 
finite. He saw no virtue whatsoever 
in wines. He thought they were fit 
only for “women, Frenchmen, which 
is the same thing, the lower classes 
of Italians, Sunday school superin- 
tendents, professors of Latin and ac- 
counting.” He thought only a little 
better of beer, which he often called 
“sour wine.” His drink was whiskey 
in all its forms. He thought that 
cocktails were an abomination. Al- 
ways he drank his whiskey straight. 
He said, “If the Almighty had in- 
tended that whiskey be mixed with 
Vermouth or any other abomination 
He would have done it in the first 
place. But He didn’t, and that’s all 
the authority I need.” 

He loathed the sight of women 
drinking. It offended him to his very 
roots. ““No normal woman,” he said, 
“should need liquor to excite her. She 
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should be excited naturally. Her 
yearning for love, her yearning to 
give herself to the man of her choice 
should always give color to her 
cheeks, a shine to her eyes, a sweet 
aroma to her breath. Woman is 
whiskey to the eyes and to the heart 
of man. A woman drinking is as 
dreadful a thing to behold as a wo- 
man wearing trousers or smoking 
or playing baseball or, perish the 
thought, wrestling. How can any 
man, any decent, normal, natural 
man contemplate embracing a wo- 
man who has flaunted herself in 
trousers, as I understand is becoming 
common in some parts of Long Is- 
land?” The only compromise he 
made in the realm of women and 
liquor was for women past middle 
age. He thought that a little whis- 
key was permissible then. 

He couldn’t read a note of music, 
but he loved it. He had a season 
ticket to the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony and to the Friends of Music. 
He was, in his own words, “strictly 
a fascist” in musical matters. For 
him music pretty much came to a 
standstill with Richard Strauss, for 
whom he had only mild admiration: 
““He has talent, and when he forgets 
to show off what an acrobat he is, 
he is fair, though he has given in too 
much to musical intellectuality. And 
musical intellectuality, my young 
friend, is like a woman who prefers 
to read love poems in bed to making 
actual love.” Big Jim’s gods were 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, and Schu- 
bert — especially Schubert. “I look 
upon Schubert as the true brother of 
Shakespeare.” 

Big Jim was born a Baptist, but 
he insisted that he was baptised 
against his will—‘“and I have never 
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forgiven my mother for doing that 
to me. My father objected violently 
and did not go to the so-called cere- 
mony. He stayed home and filled up 
on whiskey to hide the shame that 
was in his heart at what his wife was 
doing to his offspring. Ah, there 
was a man, my father! The most 
intemperate and free-giving and eth- 
ical and delightful person I have 
ever known. Oh, well... ” 

Big Jim’s religion was a simple 
matter: he had none. He said, “I be- 
lieve in God, of course, but not in 
religion. God is divine, but religion 
is a swindle, run by loafers and men- 
tally backward men and offensive 
women. Religion is the invention of 
the devil. What I mean is, my father 
believed in God, but my mother 
was religious.” 

Big Jim went into the book busi- 
ness more or less by accident. He had 
always been an omnivorous reader, 
though his formal schooling had 
ended with his graduation from high 
school, and he thought that running 
a second-hand book store would en- 
able him to read all he wanted with 
the least waste of time. He picked 
up old books in the former exclu- 
sive residential sections of Harlem 
and soon found that by selling them 
he could earn a fair and easy living. 
Later, families would sell him their 
own books only on condition that he 
also buy some of their old furniture 
— which is how he started his an- 
tique business. He once told me, “I 
knew nothing and still know nothing 
about antiques, but this ignorance 
has earned me the most money. 
That’s the world for you.” 

He was the best-read man I have 
ever known. He read everything: 
history, fiction, poetry, philology, 
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psychology, Egyptology, astronomy, 
philosophy, biography. It was from 
him that I first heard about Fowler’s 
Dictionary of Modern English Us- 
age. It was from him that I first 
heard about Otto Jesperson, the 
great Scandinavian philologist. It 
was from him that I first heard about 
Caradoc Evans, the great Welsh 
short story writer. “My young 
friend,” he once said to me, “if you 
think Dean Swift loathed the hu- 
man race, you have a surprise com- 
ing. Swift was a Pollyanna compared 
to Caradoc Evans. For pure and un- 
adulterated venom—and very great 
art —read My People. 

And it was from Big Jim that I 


first heard about Dr. Albert Schweit- 
zer. Big Jim at an early date knew 
all about Dr. Schweitzer, his great 
musicianship, his great works on 
Goethe and the early Christian fa- 
thers, his classical study on Jesus, his 


pioneering medical labors in Africa. 
“Our nearest approach to Leonardo 
and Michelangelo,” said Big Jim of 
him. The American literary public 
did not learn about Dr. Schweitzer 
till almost twenty years later. 

Big Jim’s favorite English authors 
were George Moore and Thomas 
Hardy. Of Moore he said, “He is 
the only Englishman of the twenti- 
eth century who knew the physiolo- 
gical magic of love and the greater 
psychological magic.” And he looked 
upon Hardy as “the English Tol- 
stoy.” He was especially fond of 
Jude the Obscure. He said, ““What I 
don’t understand is how a people 
who look upon George V as semi- 
divine — an idiot like that —can 
produce a man of the stature of 
Hardy.” Of the Americans he al- 
most worshipped Melville and Whit- 
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man. “They are both whales,” he 
said. He had little use for Sinclair 
Lewis, whom he considered ‘“‘a mere 
journalist. He writes about surfaces, 
not inner things. That means he’s 
only a newspaper reporter. Willa 
Cather is a little better, but not 
much. No man has ever kissed her 
the way a man in love kisses his wo- 
man. I mean that. Her people are 
so dull, so unloved, so uncherished.” 
He thought Robert Frost had “‘no 
human juices.” Continuing, he re- 
marked, “Writing about farmers is 
all right, but since when has farmer 
wisdom become profound? America 
is the only country in the world 
where what a farmer says about life 
and the hereafter is taken seriously. 
Better informed nations look upon 
such wisdom as vulgar, which it is.” 
Big Jim was puzzled by Emily Dick- 
inson. “Sometimes I think I under- 
stand her,” he said. “Sometimes I 
think she’s crazy. The trouble with 
her I suppose was the old one. No 
man ever got his arms around her.” 

I wondered about Big Jim’s family 
life. For a long time he didn’t even 
talk to me about it, though we had 
become very friendly, having lunch 
and dinner together often, going to 
a theatre together now and then, 
and most of the time visiting Third 
Avenue saloons, and talking what- 
ever came to our minds over high- 
balls and roast beef sandwiches. Fi- 
nally, out of the proverbial blue, 
he invited me to his house for dinner. 
His wife and two children, a girl of 
twenty and a boy of twenty-two, 
were at the table. He tried to talk 
to them as he talked to me, but it 
was clear that they didn’t under- 
stand him and hid their lack of un- 
derstanding in such remarks as, “Oh, 
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Dad, you’re being silly again.” Later 
Big Jim and I, at his suggestion, 
went to a saloon not far from his 
home. “Well,” he said, “how do you 
like my family?” 

I was a bit startled by this ques- 
tion. “Fine, fine,” I said. 

“Fine for what?” he said rhetoric- 
ally. “To you I can talk. My wife 
isn’t even a good housekeeper. Oh, 
she has food on the table and washes 
the clothes, and stuff like that. But 
she has no taste as a cook. She al- 
ways cooks wholesome meals—think 
of that: wholesome meals, not tasty 
meals! She says the meals are healthy, 
but I suffocate with boredom. And 
she’s no wife... You know the mis- 
take I made?” 

“What?” 

“The same mistake most men 
make. I didn’t know the difference 
between a woman’s breasts and a 
woman’s heart. I was a sucker for 
breasts. My wife had good ones, but 
I learned that while her breasts were 
good, she had no heart, no woman’s 
heart. My children? I had hoped 
my boy would learn to love books, 
ideas—you know, music—be a cul- 
tured man, but the worthless tramp 
has taken to jazz and wants to start 
a band of his own. Think of that! 
The girl has a mean streak in her, 
inherited from her mother, and she’ll 
probably marry some banker, some 
clergyman, or some high school 
teacher. Both kids think I’m crazy, 
and I guess my wife does too. God 
can be cruel to men. So now you 
know the worst.” 

I was sorry for Big Jim, but I 
couldn’t say anything. Fortunately, 
he saved me from the embarrassment 
of silence by ordering me another 
highball. He said, “My friend, if it 
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weren’t for books and for music, I’d 
go crazy. The older I get the more I 
agree with Shaw who said somewhere 
that the only true and good and 
beautiful things in the world are in 
the arts, not in real life. Without 
art, life would be intolerable. But, 
then,” he added, smiling, “I sup- 
pose I'll fall for some pretty face be- 
fore I’m buried, and I'll make a 
fool of myself in the mistaken be- 
lief that some woman is really a wo- 
man, and not an unimaginative fe- 
male.” Happily, he didn’t. 

Slowly he retired from his busi- 
ness. He stayed away from his store 
more and more, and then turned the 
management of it over to two of his 
oldest employees. He planned a long 
vacation in Europe. He said, “I sup- 
pose I’ll take along the wife and the 
children, if they’ll come. Not be- 
cause I really want to, but if I went 
alone I’d be lonely. I want to put 
some flowers on Schubert’s grave.” 

He never did go to Europe. He 
became sick, very sick. His doctor 
said that he had an especially viru- 
lent form of diabetes. He went to 
the hospital, where he lost weight 
at an alarming rate. I visited him 
several times. The last time he said, 
“My friend, I begin to think that 
God is really kind. I thought I 
would be afraid of death. But I’m 
not. God prepares his victims and 
makes them think that death is good. 
At this moment I am yearning for 
death. I wouldn’t talk this way to 
my wife and kids, but to you I can 
say it. I only hope they’ll let me read 
good books and listen to good music 
wherever I’m going.” 

I visited his family a few times 
after his death, and then stopped 
seeing them. We really had nothing 
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in common. But I have often thought his daughter. That his own flesh and 
of Big Jim. As I get older I miss blood was advocating “temperance” 
him more and more. I am glad that would probably have been too much 
he didn’t live to see what became of for him. 


Merry Go Round 


EMILIE GLEN 


Round round the circle round, 
Paint aged horses, 

Minus a leg, a tail, 

Cherubs, nose knocked, wingless, 
Cymbals clashing forgotten tunes 
No juke box ever played — 


Where are the children, 

The merry-go-round children? 

Across the lake to new painted horses, 
Louder, swifter, round — 


A bowknot of children stay behind, 
The old shed smelling of many summers 
And much grease — music rubbed soft. 


A mother on a mended horse, 

Leaning back to the cobwebbed ceiling, 
Skirts stirring to the go-round breeze, 
Horses uneven on their poles, 

Ride more galloping merry 

Round round the circle round. 


Valley of Shadow 


RoBIN 


evening, Mr. Traverse lay on the 

mud floor of the hut where Sun- 
daram had hidden him under a piece 
of mosquito netting that hung, 
diaphanous and shroud-like, from 
musty palmyra rafters overhead. 
Night ushered in an atmosphere of 
cool fragrance, welcome to Mr. Tra- 
verse after the long day of suffoca- 
ting heat behind closed doors. But 
for some reason the pain in his leg 
had noticeably increased and he was 
beginning to experience difficulty 
organizing his thoughts. Even the 
slightest effort to change his position 
on the sticky reed mat drove shivers 
of agony up his side, and he would 
have to bite his lip to keep from 
crying out. When he closed his eyes 
he started spinning again with slow 
acceleration until he felt as if he 
were being whirled chaotically in 
wide, unending circles through 
space. 

“Sundaram?” he cried weakly 
trying to hide the panic in his voice. 
“Sundaram, where are you?” 

He cast about for something to 
hold onto and his fingers encoun- 
tered the wooden bar of Sundaram’s 
clothing box. Presently he stopped 
spinning, but he was no longer cer- 
tain in which direction the door lay. 

“Sundaram?” he called again; and 
then he remembered that Sundaram 
had been gone now these past twen- 
ty-four hours and hours of minutes 
of seconds of waiting, trying not to 
think, trying not to feel. Mr. Tra- 
verse squeezed the wooden bar. Yes- 


I: THE half-gloom of early 


WHITE 


terday instead of a bar it had been 
Sundaram’s hand. (Now there was 
a good hand, strong and reassuring 
and as dark as the night that had 
obscured it.) 

“Ts it time for you to go?” he had 
asked, holding tightly to that hand 
and feeling the warm, humid smell 
of Sundaram’s breath on his face 
gradually ease the fear out of him. 

“Yes, Dorai,” Sundaram had said, 
“jit is time.” 

Mr. Traverse pinched back the 
pain in silence. After a while he said, 
“By now they will be waiting and 
watching for you, Sundaram. It will 
not be safe.” 

“Have no fear, Dorai,’’ Sundar- 
am told him. “‘The sky is heavy and 
there are no stars.” 

“What I mean is,” said Mr. Tra- 
verse, ““you needn’t go if you don’t 
want to. I hate to think of you risk- 
ing yourself on my account.” The 
pain made it difficult for him to 
breathe properly and he spoke in a 
thin, strained voice. 

Sundaram took Mr. Traverse’s 
hand in both of his. “I must go,” he 
said. “How much longer can I sit 
here while you die?” 

“And if you do not get through? 
It is a long way to Madura and the 
Robber Caste are many. You know 
what will happen if they catch you.” 

“All will be well, Dorai. Only 
promise me that you will wait pa- 
tiently and do nothing rash. I fear 
to leave you alone.” 

““What matter? I am an old man.” 

“Promise me, Dorai.” 
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“Very well, I promise,” Mr. Tra- 
verse said, refusing to release Sun- 
daram. “But before you go, tell me 
one thing. Why have you alone not 
deserted me even though you know 
as well as I that all is lost?” 

“How can I answer, Dorai, if I 
am not sure myself?” 

“I don’t understand,” Mr. Tra- 
verse said with a bitter laugh that 
hurt him in the pit of his stomach. 
“T just don’t understand. The others 
have fled, and there is only you — 
you who owe me nothing and have 
most reason to run.” 

“Can friendship be so lightly 
summed up as a matter of reasons 
or of owing things?” 

“Yet until this happened —” 

“You did not count me among 
your friends?” 

Mr. Traverse gave vent to the 
words he had wanted to say ever 
since Sundaram had brought him 
here. ““You are Brahman!” he blurted 
out. 

“Trouble yourself no more,” Sun- 
daram said, rising and going to the 
door, “but rest now, and I shall go 
and find out what they have done 
with Traverse-Amma, and before 
dawn I shall bring help.” 


Dawn had long since come and 
gone — Mr. Traverse could tell by 
the bright flecks of light that fil- 
tered through the thatched roof — 
and still there was no sign of Sun- 
daram. “Perhaps,” he said to him- 
self, “he waits for night to cover 
his return.” In his heart he had made 
room for doubt, but he refused to 
give expression to it. 

With effort he slipped one hand 
around to the brass tray beside him 
and felt for the crumpled envelope 
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containing the pills Sundaram had 
rescued, among other things, from 
the bungalow. The round pill was 
for pain, the smooth, elongated cap- 
sule for sleep. He swallowed one of 
each with a little tepid water from 
the moist, goose-necked kusa stand- 
ing on a saucer by the tray, and 
then, gritting his teeth, sank back 
onto the mat. He knew he ought to 
have taken two capsules, but he was 
afraid of anything beyond the re- 
laxed drowsiness one induced. He 
was afraid that if he drifted off to 
sleep he might never awake. 

So he lay there with his eyes 
closed, feeling the world tilt back- 
wards and trying to wait for and 
resist that moment when the mind 
slips from consciousness through the 
pinhole in the infinite dark veil into 
dimensionless sleep. Once that hap- 
pened you were no longer in con- 
trol of your thoughts. You could 
not will your dreams, nor could you 
will yourself to stay alive. And at 
this point there was no telling what 
dreams his sick, exhausted mind 
would belch up. 

“TI must think,” he told himself, 
“to keep from remembering.” Yet 
even as he resisted he knew the 
trend of thought had already begun; 
he was slipping back, drawn by the 
desire to arouse that intense anguish 
and bitterness of spirit. 

“The heart,” he had once told his 
brother, Arnold, “‘is a piece of real 
estate to be cut up and divided 
among people. But unlike real estate, 
the deeper you cut the heart the 
bigger it grows. The unhappy man 
fears the cut and keeps his heart to 
himself.” 

“T say, you’d better let me fix you 
a drink, old boy,” Arnold had said. 
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“Tt’s not a drink I'll be needing.” 

Arnold sniffed suspiciously. “Just 
as I thought. One too many.” 

They had been standing in the 
front hall of the old family mansion 
and that was when he had first told 
Arnold of his decision to give up 
his career and become a missionary. 

“Missionary?” After thirty years 
Mr. Traverse could still hear the 
way he had said it. “Michael, really! 
You can’t be serious.” 

“Dead serious.” 

“Then you must be daft, man. 
Those Hindus are a blasted lot of 
savages. What do you want teaching 
them religion? They’ve got one of 
their own. Let them keep it.” 

“There is no substitute,” Michael 
said, “for moral law. Without it men 
cannot live in peace with each other. 
There’ll come a day when we need 
desperately to live in peace with 
Asia.” 

“Oh, stop it, stop it, Michael. You 
can’t run out on us this way and 
wreck your career. I won’t let you 
do it.” 

“Are you worried about me or 
what your friends will say when they 
find out your brother’s going to be 
a missionary?” 

“Both, a little,” said Arnold de- 
jectedly, sensing the note of firmness 
in his brother’s voice. “And I’m 
thinking about Mother and Father 
too.” 
“What about them?” 

“T presume you haven’t told them 
yet. When you do it will be quite a 
blow. It isn’t as if we were just any 
family, Michael. We’re the Tra- 
verses, remember?” 

“A man still has to pick his own 
path.” 

“But some people just aren’t cut 
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out for that sort of work.” 

“Meaning, of course, that you 
think I’m _ not.” 

“Put it any way you want. If you 
don’t care about us, the least you 
can do is look to your wife. You 
have no right to force a missionary’s 
life on Janet.” 

“Even if it was her idea?” 

Arnold sat back in stunned si- 
lence. “I'll have to hear it from her 
to believe it,” he said. 


Now in retrospect it was hard for 
Mr. Traverse to remember whose 
idea it had been. With eyes closed he 
could picture Arnold sitting there in 
the front hall, and he wondered if, 
given the chance to live it over, he 
would have made the same choice. 
He and Janet had been so sure of 
themselves and their moral law. They 
had been sure of many things those 
first few years in South India had 
put to rout. 

“T think the place is to blame,” 
Janet had often said while standing 
on the upstairs veranda of the bun- 
galow in Ramnad and looking out 
over the land. “It’s so wild and deso- 
late and far-removed from every- 
thing. Even the people are wild- 
looking. Nothing ever seems to go 
right for us here.” 

“Well, we have made a few mis- 
takes,” Mr. Traverse admitted. He 
sat on the chair in the bedroom and 
fanned himself with an ancient 
newspaper. 

“If only they were mistakes, then 
it might be understandable. But 
they’re more than that, Michael — 
something we can never hope to re- 
pair because it’s quite permanent.” 
She paused as if trying to swallow 
the bitterness in her voice. “We eat 
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meat and this offends the vegetari- 
ans; we wear European clothes and 
the people laugh at us; we try to be 
democratic and fair and they call 
us fools; we work with the outcastes 
and the upper castes call us ‘Paran- 
gis.” : 

Mr. Traverse set his newspaper 
down. “It will change, Jan,” he said. 
“You have to remember, these Rob- 
ber Caste people don’t view things 
the same as we do. But give them 
time and it will change.” 

“No. No it won’t — ever,” Janet 
said, turning from the veranda and 
coming into the room. “You know 
as well as I that none of it will 
change. So why not face it: we 
weren’t meant for this place; we 
don’t belong.” 

Mr. Traverse took her by the arm 
and pulled her onto his lap. ““That’s 
not what really bothers you, is it?” 

“No,” she said weakly. “Oh, 
Michael, is it the heat or is some- 
thing wrong with us that we can’t 
have children?” 

“TI don’t know, Jan.” 

“The little Indian children aren’t 
enough. They keep growing up-and 
moving away. How often I’ve 
prayed to God with all my heart for 
one little child of my own.” 
ae it just isn’t meant to 

She put her head on his shoulder 
and wept softly. “Michael, Michael, 
Michael. Sometimes I get so lonely 


He clasped her to him, and for a 
long while they sat in silence trying 
to fight down their keen sense of 
frustration. 

**And then there’s Sundaram,” she 
said. 

Angrily Mr. Traverse jumped to 
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his feet and walked out onto the 
veranda. 

“I’m sorry, dear,” she said. “I for- 
got.” She tried to put her arm around 
him, but he brushed it off. 

“T thought I told you never to 
mention that man’s name in this 
house again,” he said, gripping the 
rail and trying to keep from shout- 
ing. Of all the people in the world, 
Sundaram was most hateful to him. 
He seemed especially sent by the 
powers that ruled the place to re- 
mind him daily that he was a white 
man and did not belong. What made 
him stand out from the rest was his 
sharp tongue and biting sense of 
humor. It was to Sundaram they 
owed their reputation as “Parangis.” 
It was Sundaram who made them 
appear ridiculous in their western 
clothes. He visited the bungalow 
frequently “to talk over,” as he put 
it, “this matter of Christianity.” 
And always after he left the Tra- 
verses were keenly aware of the fu- 
tility of their efforts. 

Standing on the front veranda 
(he refused to sit with them) he 
would ask, ““Why do you come here 
to teach us your religion?” And 
when Mr. Traverse would try to ex- 
plain, Sundaram would say in his 
clear but pidgin English, ““You white 
people preach one thing and practice 
another. You preach the brother- 
hood of man—that all men are 
equal in the eyes of God. Yet at this 
very instant white men are kicking 
Indian servants. You see I am not 
so ignorant and gullible as your out- 
castes. I am highly educated. I know 
it is nonsense to speak of brother- 
hood when you come to India as 
lords and masters, when in your 
own country you treat Negroes not 
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as men but as a species of animal be- 
cause their skins are brown.” 


Although Mr. Traverse refused to 
admit it, Sundaram made life a liv- 
ing doubt for him. “At least there’s 
one consolation,” he once remarked 
after Sundaram had paid a visit to 
the bungalow, “our outcastes are 
getting along quite well.” But even 
this, in the final analysis, proved to 
be their undoing; for the high castes 
were used to controlling the market, 
and when the outcastes began to 
prosper they took advantage of the 
turbulence of the time to incite the 
Robber Castes to open rebellion, and 
the Robber Castes, who thrived on 
destruction, raised the hue and cry 
to throw white men out of India, 
killing cattle belonging to Christians 
and burning their fields. 

One night while the Traverses 
were conducting a church meeting 


to see what could be done to repair 
the damage, a Hindu woman came 
asking for help. 

“But I am in the middle of a 
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meeting now,” Mr. Traverse told 
her. “If it can wait I shall be glad 
to come later.” 

The woman agreed that it could 
wait a little longer, at the same time 
pointing out that her life was in 
danger if she did not receive help 
before midnight. She gave Mr. Tra- 
verse directions to reach her house 
and hurried away. 

After the meeting, the Traverses 
went together with their servant to 
the far side of town where they 
found the woman’s house at the end 
of a dark alley. In answer to their 
knock, a band of Robber Caste men, 
armed with long knives, leapt out at 
them. They seized the Traverses, 
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and in a very well-planned manner 
drove the servant away and whisked 
Mrs. Traverse into the house. They 
then marched in force to the mission 
compound where they erected a 
post and nailed Mr. Traverse to it 
upside down by one foot while they 
set fire to the mission buildings, 
driving out the Christians. To the 
post above Mr. Traverse they pinned 
a warning that anyone who came 
near him would be put to death. 

The next night, during the black- 
est hours of early morning, Sun- 
daram slipped past the guards, gent- 
ly removed the spike from Mr. Tra- 
verse’s foot, and carried him to 
safety. 


Outside now the air was heavy 
with that precious fragrance of even- 
ing, mingled with the clean smell of 
settled dust and the fainter, almost 
indistinct odor of smoke. The world 
was so exorbitantly peaceful and 
still that it was hard to think what 
the smoke meant. But Mr. Traverse 
knew that if he could get up to 
look he would see only ruin and 
destruction about him. It had all 
come so suddenly that it was not yet 
a reality to him. He could not be- 
lieve it, even though he knew that 
Janet was probably gone, that thirty 
years of life and love and work had 
been wiped out. 

What hurt most of all was not 
the physical pain or the memories, 
but the doubts. It seemed to him 
that the purpose had been removed 
from his life—from all life. As 
long as there had been that sweetened 
grain of purpose, the fight, the suf- 
fering, the disappointments were 
worth while. Without purpose there 
was no hope and nothing seemed to 
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matter any more. It was all like so 
much wasted breath. 

He tried to think back to find 
some meaning in the parade of 
doubts that had become his past. 
Out of the void came dust; out of 
the dust came life; and of this life 
was man the end result, the highest 
achievement. Yet of man was not 
the end result death? and his passing 
no more than the falling of leaves? 
If there was then no purpose in 
being good was it no wiser to be 
evil? 

The moment of sleep crept up on 
him suddenly and he relaxed into 
fitful slumber. When he awoke, he 
was not sure what time it was, but 
he could tell by the deep silence that 
he was still alone. For a few minutes 
he tried to hold off the tide of des- 
pair that seemed to be enveloping 
him. He called out for Sundaram 
and found that he could not raise 
his voice above a whisper. Then he 
called on God to save him, but he 
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knew that even for the years of be- 
lief there would be no physical as- 
surance. 

Stubbornly he fought his way up 
on one elbow. He had lived his life 
for a Cause, and he was not going to 
abandon it now. In the face of over- 
whelming doubt, he began to recite 
slowly the defiant affirmation of his 
faith: “The Lord is my shepherd 


He was only vaguely aware of 
the door opening and closing, and 
then Sundaram’s arm was about him, 
easing him down onto his back. 

“Rest, Dorai, rest,” Sundaram 
said. “Help is even now on its way 
and I have left Traverse-Amma in 
good hands. Everything will be all 
right.” 

Mr. Traverse felt the pain begin 
to subside, and as he drifted off to 
sleep again, a faint smile — the first 
in many days— formed upon his 
lips. 


As I Row 


From Fujiwara no Tadamichi 


TRANSLATED BY KENNETH REXROTH 


As I row over the plain 

Of the sea and gaze 

Into the distance, the waves 
Merge with the bright sky. 


The Janus Symbol in As J Lay Dying 


Roma KInc Jr. 


nally from traditional sources 

but used with considerable free- 
dom and independence, is a primary 
means of expression in As I Lay Dy- 
ing, a part of a pattern expressing 
concurrently a chaos and a means 
of its ordering, both the central 
meaning of the novel and Faulkner’s 
vision of life. 

The most significant symbols are 
the horse and the fish, both of which 
occur in many mythologies. The 
horse generally denotes the sub- 
human, the animal state of man’s 
nature, his virility, his instinctive 
passions. As a means of locomotion, 
the horse represents the surge of 
passion that carries man away; as a 
beast of burden it is related to the 
mother archetype. The fish, too, is 
traditionally a symbol of life. It re- 
presents the woman, the mother, the 
primitive sources of life; as a phallic 
symbol it indicates fertility and life 
renewal; in Christian symbolism, it 
stands for Christ and for the life 
giving Sacraments, Holy Baptism 
and Holy Communion. 

The two symbols, traditionally re- 
lated, Faulkner employs for his own 
purposes. He associates the horse 
with that part of Addie which, be- 
longing to her lover, produces Jewel; 
the fish, with that part which, be- 
longing to Anse, gives birth to Var- 
daman. The significant thing about 
Faulkner’s fish is that it is dead. It 
forcefully contrasts, therefore, with 
the horse, with life, vitality, for cer- 
tainly nothing is deader than a dead 
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fish, than life which is no longer 
life. 

The adaptation and dialectical 
juxtaposition of these symbols per- 
mit Faulkner to write from diverse 
points of view of multiple relation- 
ships between his characters and 
ideas. Addie, once referred to as the 
rim of a wheel, is touched variously 
by other characters and by contend- 
ing ideas, functioning as the force 
which binds diverse consciousnesses 
into one view of life. Other charac- 
ters are most significant in their re- 
lationships to her, relationships that 
are always multiple. For example, 
Cash is both violator and healer of 
her loneliness; Whitfield, her sin and 
sanctification; Jewel, her cross and 
her salvation. Particularly in As I 
Lay Dying Faulkner juxtaposes con- 
tradictory states of being and of 
was-being or not-being; specifically 


of life and death. 


Corpse, buzzards, and burial cere- 
monies focus attention first upon 
doom, death, decay — characteris- 
tics of much of Faulkner’s work. 
In his earlier novel Soldier’s Pay, he 
stated a theme to which he has re- 
turned continually: “Sex and death! 
the front door and the back door of 
the world. How indissolubly are 
they associated in us! In youth they 
lift us out of the flesh, in old age they 
reduce us again to the flesh; one to 
fatten us, the other to flay us, for 
the worms.” The fish-horse symbol 
in As I Lay Dying expresses in dif- 
ferent terms the same concern with 
life and death. In the later novel, 
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however, Faulkner’s view is more 
complex. The struggle he conceives 
in less static terms: it occurs be- 
tween states of existence less capa- 
ble of being pinpointed in time; it 
moves with less directness, less mo- 
notony. The front-back door is re- 
placed by the fish-horse symbol; a 
chain, by a mesh relationship. 

The symbol, as Faulkner uses it, 
has multiple meanings. Patently, 
Vardaman, the moronic child, con- 
fuses his mother with the fish; alike 
they were alive and are now dead. 
This, an obvious association and per- 
fectly in character for Vardaman, 
may be taken simply as his attempt 
to explain a baffling situation in 
terms which he understands. 

However, both the child and his 
brother Darl are conceived doubly as 
fools and poet-philosophers (which 
depends largely upon whether they 
are viewed from a Bundren or a 
non-Bundren perspective). On a 
subtler level, Vardaman’s fish sym- 
bol suggests additionally the oneness 
of all animal flesh, particularly that 
of fishes and the degenerate Bun- 
drens. Except for the portions at- 
tributed to Vardaman, Darl, and 
Addie, the novel is preoccupied with 
the physiological and moribund, the 
imagery particularly suggesting im- 
mobility and death. Characters are 
described in figurative terms which 
reduce them to inanimate objects; 
Jewel has “pale eyes like wood” and 
a ““wooden face”; Addie is “ta bundle 
of rotten sticks,” “. . . her peace- 
ful rigid face fading into dusk 

. seems to float detached .. . 
as the reflection of a dead leaf”; 
Anse is “a significant shape pro- 
foundly without life like an empty 
door frame.” For Dewey Dell, all 
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life forms are tubs of guts, big or 
little. These terms are symbols of 
inner paralysis and spiritual death. 
Peabody remarks: “I can remember 
how when I was young I believed 
death to be a phenomenon of the 
body; now I know it to be merely a 
function of the mind—” Anse is 
more solicitous of the dead body 
than of the living woman (although 
a part of his determination to reach 
Jefferson is to buy a new set of teeth 
for himself) ; the trip itself is a per- 
verse pilgrimage to a cemetery, ra- 
ther than a shrine. The Bundrens’ 
piety and “respect” are superficial 
if not hypocritical. With character- 
istic violence and honesty Jewel says, 
“Who the hell can’t dig a damn 
hole in the ground?” a statement to 
which Anse’s perfunctory remark 
— “It ain’t respectful, talking that 
way about her grave” — is sardoni- 
cally comical. 

The indentification of human life 
with objects is complete when Ad- 
die’s coffin is lost in the river. Only 
Darl of the Bundrens senses the in- 
dignity committed against her by 
the single-visioned imperceptiveness 
of the rest of the family (although 
two disinterested observers describe 
it as an outrage, a favorite Faulkner 
word), and attempts to destroy her 
body: first by deserting it in the 
midst of the stream and later by 
setting fire to the barn in which it 
has been stored for the night. 

The title also states the death mo- 
tive. Referring primarily to Addie, 
in a sense it also includes, ironically, 
the “living” Bundrens. Addie speaks 
of Anse, the father Bundren, as being 
dead, and Dewey Dell describes him 
as looking “. . . like right after the 
maul hits the steer and it is no longer 
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alive and don’t know yet that it is 
dead.” The “I” may represent, then, 
all characters, for each is permitted 
in the novel to express his conscious- 
ness, to become the “I.” Individual 
as their perceptions and desires are, 
they are alike dead and dying ani- 
mal flesh. 

Faulkner’s world is not completely 
bleak, however; nor are his people 
simple caricatures. Perverse and de- 
cadent as they appear, the Bundrens 
demonstrate remarkable courage, 
going through fire and flood to ac- 
complish their mission. They are 
capable, on a primitive level, of de- 
votion to their misunderstood and 
moribund tradition. Both Anse and 
Cash have moments of genuine per- 
ception. 

Addie, herself, however, best dem- 
onstrates Faulkner’s dual vision, for 
in her the forces of death and life 
are most nearly matched. Her one 
speech is rich in paradox, the diction 
juxtaposing such words as quiet with 
wild and boiling; such states of being 
as aloneness and secret with viola- 
tion; sin with sanctification. In her 
rejection of the finality of words 
(Anse’s concept of love and Cora’s 
version of religion) she insists on a 
pluralistic view of life. 

“My mother is a fish” has a coun- 
terpart—“‘Jewel’s mother is a horse.” 
These are both elements of the same 
symbol — two ways of seeing Ad- 
die, both equally important, al- 
though one less apparent than the 
other. Vardaman’s mother is the 
suffering, bleeding, dying woman, 
giving birth to her younger son as a 
token of her responsibility to Anse. 
Jewel’s mother is a horse, traditional 
symbol of spirit and passion. Addie 
is both the enduring, suffering wife, 
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and the proud, defiant, prevailing 
lover; both life and death. There is 
in her that which a world of Bun- 
drens cannot wholly subdue, some- 
thing, indeed, which only the poetic 
Darl can understand. The part of 
Addie that yielded to the love of 
Parson Whitfield provides an affirma- 
tion of life that comes as close as 
anything in Faulkner’s work to the 
quality of which he spoke in his 
Nobel Prize acceptance speech: “I 
believe man will not merely endure: 
he will prevail.” Both aspects of the 
symbol, the fish and horse, are re- 
quired to convey the whole of 
Faulkner’s dualistic view of life. 

That part of Addie expresses what 
of hope man has, the compulsion to- 
ward life, furtive and clandestine as 
it may be. Her female counterpart, 
Dewey Dell, a Bundren wholly, sym- 
bolizes the denial of life, her chief 
concern being to get an abortion. 
The contrast between the two wo- 
men is most obviou when each nar- 
rates her love affair. Addie tells in 
poetic language of her lover who 
came to her as “the instrument or- 
dained by God who created the sin, 
to sanctify the sin He had created.” 
Dewey Dell prosaically relates her 
chance seduction by a shifty char- 
acter who leaves her with an unborn 
baby, ten dollars, and some bad ad- 
vice about an abortion. Her sub- 
sequent violation by Macgowan, a 
soda jerk masquerading as a doctor, 
is a gross parody of Addie’s affair 
with the parson. 

Dewey Dell’s impulses are destruc- 
tive: she desires insatiately to kill the 
knowing, understanding Darl: “I 
rose and took the knife from the 
streaming fish still hissing and I 
killed Darl.” Finally accepting as her 
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sanction society’s verdict of Darl’s 
insanity, she attacks him with ani- 
mal fury. There is that in her which 
naturally hates life. In contrast, Ad- 
die, complex as she is, is the eternal 
mother: “I think if he [ Anse] were 
to wake and cry, I would suckle him 
too.” 

It is characteristic of Faulkner, 
however, that Addie is buried by the 
Bundrens and that Darl is institu- 
tionalized (throughout Faulkner’s 
work the “institution” is a symbol 
of human destructiveness) . 

Although the life-death dialectic 
is violently prominent in the novel, 
also important is the eager, though 
frustrated compulsion toward re- 
conciliation, toward a vision of life 
that meaningfully relates things. Ap- 
propriately in a novel about the 
South and Southerners, relationships 
are discussed in terms of blood, of 
family. Addie wants to be buried in 
the family burying ground in Jef- 
ferson with “them of her blood.” 
Anse is obsessed by a grotesque de- 
sire to keep together his family unit; 
even Jewel’s antagonism toward the 
rest of the Bundrens is a blood one. 
Instinctively, he attempts to main- 
tain inviolate a “family” unit of 
which he can scarcely be consciously 
aware: “It would be just me and her 
on a high hill and me rolling the 
rocks down the hill at their faces, 
picking them up and throwing them 
down the hill, faces and teeth and 
all by God until she was quiet...” 
Addie, too, is tormented by man’s 
isolation and aloneness, “like spiders 
dangling by their mouths from a 
beam, swinging and twisting and 
never touching,” and knows that 
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“only through the blows of the 
switch could my blood and their 
blood flow as one stream.” 

The fish-horse symbol is an at- 
tempt not only to describe the du- 
ality of life but also to discover a 
relationship between individuals. 
Vardaman, instinctively feeling Ad- 
die’s dichotomy and the family’s dis- 
unity, attempts in his own way to 
make a reconciliation. He recog- 
nizes some primal tie which unites 
them all. In spite of their different 
fathers (literally) and their differ- 
ent mothers (symbolically), Varda- 
man, Darl, and Jewel are brothers. 
The grotesque attempt to establish 
the relationship — expressible only 
in paradoxical terms — presents the 
tragic theme of the novel, a theme 
not of negation but of frustration. 
In a world where the sensible, per- 
ceptive Darl is judged insane by the 
standards of the prosaic and irre- 
sponsible, the child comes about as 
close to piecing things together as 
one can expect. 

Nevertheless, the novel does not 
achieve finality, resolution. Clearly 
something basic is awry; standards 
of value have been perverted, mak- 
ing it at the end impossible to dis- 
tinguish between sanity and insanity. 
Nearer the objective observer than 
any other character in the novel, 
Cash remarks: 


Sometimes I ain’t so sho who’s got ere a 
right to say when a man is crazy and when 
he ain’t. Sometimes I think it ain’t none of 
us pure crazy and ain’t none of us pure 
sane until the balance of us talks him that- 
a-way. It’s like it ain’t so much what a 
fellow does, but it’s the way the majority 
of folks is looking at him when he does it. 
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Mark 


AWRENCE belongs to that 

school of writers whose work 

is often more explorative, 
more interrogative, than affirmative. 
His function is to ask new questions, 
to confront us with new values and 
inescapable contradictions —or in 
his own words, to “lead into new 
places the flow of our sympathetic 
consciousness, and [to] lead our 
sympathy away in recoil from things 
gone dead.” Thus he shows us Paul 
Morel at the end of Sons and Lovers, 
stepping out quickly in a new direc- 
tion, away from his three discarded 
loves; or Ursula Brangwen, in The 
Rainbow, facing that radiant arch 
expectantly, her soul new-born, her 
old selves shed behind her like so 
many wrinkled skins; and in Wo- 
men in Love, he gives us Rupert 
Birkin, lopped and bound in a mar- 
riage which gives him peace but al- 
ready pulls too tightly on his free- 
dom to develop. Birkin is no sooner 
married, for example, than he be- 
gins to expound to Gerald Crich the 
repulsive nature of marriage in the 
old sense: “It’s a sort of tacit hunting 
in couples: the world all in couples, 
each couple in its own little house, 
watching its own little interests and 
stewing in its own little privacy — 
it’s the most repulsive thing on 
earth.” Gerald promptly agrees, and 
the two men search for a more ex- 
pansive way of life: 


*You’ve got to take down the love-and- 
marriage ideal from its pedestal. We want 
something broader. I believe in the additional 
perfect relationship between man and man 
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—additional to marriage. 

‘I can never see how they can be the 
same,’ said Gerald. 

‘Not the same—but equally important, 
equally creative, equally sacred, if you like.’ 

Gerald moved uneasily. ‘You know, I 
can’t feel that,’ said he. ‘Surely there can 
never be anything as strong between man 
and man as sex love is between man and 
woman. Nature doesn’t provide the basis.’ 

‘Well, of course, I think she does. And I 
don’t, think we shall ever be happy till we 
establish ourselves on this basis. You’ve got 
to get rid of the exclusiveness of married 
love. And you’ve got to admit the unad- 
mitted love of man for man. It makes for 
a greater freedom for everybody, a greater 
power of individuality both in men and 
women.’ 

‘I know,’ said Gerald, ‘you believe some- 
thing like that. Only I can’t feel it, you 
see.’ He put his hand on Birkin’s arm, with 
a sort of deprecating affection. And he 
smiled as if triumphantly. 


Gerald’s triumphant smile coin- 
cides, I think, with our own. We 
find no place, in our society, for 
that “unadmitted love of man for 
man” which Lawrence tried to pro- 
ject throughout his writings. And 
so we tend to explain the male-love 
theme in his works on personal or 
psychological grounds: hence Harry 
Moore examines the possibility of 
inversion and then discards it; 
or he describes the wrestling bout in 
Women in Love as a form of ath- 
letic mysticism, and then suggests— 
“only as a possibility’— that Law- 
rence was merely trying to identify 
his personal frailness, in such chap- 
ters, with the hero’s physical 


strength.’ Perhaps he was. But with 
1The Life and Works of D. H. Lawrence (New 
York: Twayne, 1951), pp. 165-66. 
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one or two exceptions, the friend- 
ship scenes in other books do not in- 
volve athletics, so that argument 
falls through on the simple grounds 
of logic. As for inversion (which 
Moore discounts), the plain fact is 
that Lawrence was aware of it, and 
that he rejected it himself as mech- 
anistic and destructive.” 

Actually, it is a question here of 
values, and of emotional possibili- 
ties, rather than personal failings: 
we cannot “psychologize” the prob- 
lem away; we have to face it in 
terms of the gaps and failures in 
modern thought itself. For if other 
cultures than our own have struggled 
with the friendship problem (the 
Greeks, the Elizabethans, the old 
Germanic tribes, the medieval 
knights), today we largely deny 
that such a problem exists. Appar- 
ently, we see a kind of no man’s 
land between the casual and the ir- 
regular liaison, and if Lawrence 
has been foolish enough to inhabit 
it, that is largely his affair. But let 
us see, at the least, how much of the 
doubtful ground he has explored, 
and with what success, if any. 


The major expression of the bro- 
therhood theme occurs in Women 
in Love, but a later story, “The 
Blind Man,” may serve here as a 
short and simple introduction to 
Lawrence’s position. As the story 


opens, the “blind man,” Maurice 
Pervin, is caught and held within a 


2Witness his handling of an affair of Ursula’s in 
The Rainbow, and of Loerke’s implied affairs in 
Women in Love. His objections to such unions were 
based, I think, on two distinct beliefs: (1) that men 
and women must be singled out into pure malehood 
and pure femalehood; and (2) that inversion, 
like oedipal love, is mechanistic and obsessive—an im- 
position from without, and therefore a sin against 
life itself. 
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state of blood-prescience. He has en- 
joyed the rich sensual consumma- 
tion with his wife, Isabel, but some- 
how the experience has proved in- 
adequate. Occasionally, a terrible 
weariness, a sense of being closed in 
and swamped with darkness, over- 
whelms them both. Isabel nearly 
screams with the strain; she seeks 
out friends for comfort, but finds 
them shallow and impertinent in 
the face of the rich, dark world she 
shares with her husband. Maurice 
too is seized with fits of depression, 
for at times his sensual flow is 
checked and thrown back, so that a 
kind of “shattered chaos” occurs 
within his blood. In the end, how- 
ever, his energies are aligned and 
utilized through the friendship rite 
with Isabel’s cousin, the intellectual 
neuter, Bertie Reid. To repeat only 
the most crucial passage: the two 
men are talking together in the barn, 
when Pervin suddenly asks the bach- 
elor lawyer if he may touch him; 
Bertie complies, and Maurice covers 
his face, shoulder, and arm with his 
sensitive fingers, and then asks him 
to touch his’ own blind eyes and 
again Bertie complies: 

He lifted his hand, and laid the fingers on 
the scar, on the scarred eyes. Maurice sud- 
denly covered them with his own hand, 
pressed the fingers of the other man upon 
his disfigured eye-sockets, trembling in 
every fibre, and rocking slightly, slowly, 
from side to side. He remained thus for a 
minute or more, whilst Bertie stood as if 
in a swoon, unconscious, imprisoned. 

Then suddenly Maurice removed the hand 
of the other man from his brow, and stood 
holding it in his own. 

‘Oh, my God,’ he said, ‘we shall know 
each other now, shan’t we? We shall know 
each other now.’ 

Yet as Maurice overflows “with 
hot, poignant love,” Bertie shrinks 
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back, afraid for his life. And when 
both return to Isabel: “He could 
not bear it that he had been touched 
by the blind man, his innate reserve 
broken in. He was like a mollusc 
whose shell is broken.” On the other 
hand, Maurice now stands before 
his wife, feet apart, “like a strange 
colossus”: ““We’ve become friends,” 
he shouts, and though Isabel’s gaze 
turns, painfully, on the haggard, 
broken lawyer, she replies, “You'll 
be happier now, dear.” A path, a 
way out of the darkness has just 
been opened up for them, then 
quickly and ironically shut off by 
Bertie’s fear of close, passionate 
friendship. Yet the human possibility 
is also clearly there: before this 
experience, Maurice had seemed 


strong-blooded and healthy to Isa- 
bel, but at the same time, cancelled 
out; now a new world has been re- 
vealed to him, beyond the blinding 


intimacy of marriage and the ob- 
vious limitations of a single form of 
consciousness. 

Clearly this is the primary func- 
tion of male friendship in Law- 
rence’s world: the step beyond mar- 
riage toward greater fullness of 
being, the break-through to a ful- 
ler life which Lawrence tried to 
project, in a dozen different ways, 
in all his novels. This is the first 
important thing to remember, at any 
rate, when considering the friend- 
ship theme in Women in Love. 


In the second chapter of that 
novel, there is a sharp quarrel be- 
tween Rupert Birkin and his friend, 
Gerald Crich. Then the two men 
part with casual unconcern, and 
each of them suppresses his strange, 
burning attraction towards the 
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other. Their friendship takes a 
sharp upswing, however, when Ger- 
ald’s sister Diana drowns, and Birkin 
tries (unsuccessfully) to draw him 
away from the dreadful scene. In 
the stress of the moment, Gerald 
confesses that he would rather chat 
with Birkin than do anything else: 
“You mean a lot to me, Rupert, 
more than you know.” Later, when 
Birkin becomes ill, Gerald does vis- 
it him, and sits indulgently by his 
bed, musing, as they talk, that the 
quick, slim man beside him seems too 
detached for any depth of friend- 
ship. Birkin’s thoughts run on oppo- 
site lines: he suddenly sees his life- 
long need “to love a man purely and 
fully,” and so he tosses forth a first 
crude version of Blutbriiderschaft: 


‘You know how the old German knights 
used to swear a Blutbriiderschaft,’ he said 
to Gerald, with quite a new happy activity 
in his eyes. 

“Make a little wound in their arms, and 
rub each other’s blood into the cut?’ said 
Gerald. 

“Yes—and swear to be true to each other, 
of one blood, all their lives. That is what 
we ought to do. No wounds, that is obso- 
lete. But we ought to swear to love each 
other, you and I, implicitly, and perfectly, 
finally, without any possibility of going 
back on it’... 

Birkin sought hard to express himself. 
But Gerald hardly listened. His face shone 
with a certain luminous pleasure. He was 
pleased. But he kept his reserve. He held 
himself back. 

‘Shall we swear to each other, one day?’ 
said Birkin, putting out his hand towards 
Gerald. 

Gerald just touched the extended fine, 
living hand, as if withheld and afraid. 

‘We'll leave it till I understand it better,’ 
he said, in a voice of excuse. 

Birkin watched him. A little sharp dis- 
appointment, perhaps a touch of contempt 
came into his heart. 

‘Yes,’ he said. “You must tell me what you 
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think, later. You know what I mean? No 


sloppy emotionalism. An impersonal union 


that leaves one free.’ 


After this conversation the prob- 
lem drops to the background and 
the two men go their separate ways. 
Crich plunges back into business and 
devotes his energies to the great in- 
dustrial system he wants to estab- 
lish; he also makes his first advances 
toward Ursula Brangwen’s sister, 
Gudrun. Birkin leaves for the south 
of France, returns, and finally comes 
to closer terms with Ursula herself. 
But when his hasty proposal ends in 
fiasco, he walks furiously away from 
the Brangwen home, straight to- 
wards Gerald Crich at Shortlands. 
He finds Crich restless and irritable 
with his own emptiness, and there- 
fore glad enough to see him, and, as 
an antidote to boredom, equally glad 
to learn the rudiments ‘of jiu-jitsu. 
The famous wrestling scene follows, 


Gerald pitting his powerful mechan- 
ical strength against Birkin’s more 
elusive and organic energies: 


So the two men entwined and wrestled 
with each other, working nearer and nearer. 
Both were white and clear, but Gerald 
flushed smart red where he was touched, 


and Birkin remained white and tense .. . 


So they wrestled swiftly, rapturously, in- 
tent and mindless at last, two essential white 
figures working into a tighter closer oneness 
of struggle, with a strange, octopus-like 
knotting and flashing of limbs in the sub- 
dued light of the room; a tense white knot 
of flesh gripped in silence between the walls 
of old brown books. Now and again came a 
sharp gasp of breath, or a sound like a sigh, 
then the rapid thudding of movement on 
the thickly-carpeted floor, then the strange 
sound of flesh escaping under flesh . . . 


As the two fall back exhausted, 
Birkin slips off toward unconscious- 
ness, then rouses to the terrible ham- 
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mer-stroke of his heart. Gerald too 
is dimly unconscious, but when Bir- 
kin attempts to steady himself their 
hands accidentally touch: “And Ger- 
ald’s hand closed warm and sudden 
over Birkin’s, they remained ex- 
hausted and breathless, the one hand 
clasped closely over the other.” Then 
the two slip back to normal con- 
sciousness, and Birkin marks out the 
significance of their experience: “We 
are mentally, spiritually intimate, 
therefore we should be more or less 
physically intimate too — it is more 
whole”: “I think also that you are 
beautiful . . . and that is enjoyable 
too. One should enjoy what is giv- 
en”: “At any rate, one feels freer 
and more open now — and that is 
what we want.” This is the Blut- 
briiderschaft, then, which Birkin 
has been seeking, for the aim here 
is not sexual gratification (most cri- 
tics agree on this) but the consum- 
mation of friendship.* The question 
remains, of course: just what sig- 
nificance does Lawrence attach to 
such consummation? My own in- 
terpretation follows. 

First of all, we have just witnessed 
a “spontaneous” rite or ceremony 
between Birkin and Crich. If the 
terms “spontaneous” and “rite” 
seem contradictory, please remember 
that the essence of any religious rite 
is Communion, contact, or rapport 
between the performers and their 
god or gods. And for Lawrence the 
life-flow itself is sacred, so that the 
flow between Birkin and Gerald be- 
comes a religious pledge or vow, a 
unique and binding experience 
which stems quite naturally from 
their separate emotional predica- 


3Harry Moore points out that “none of these 
senses suggests any form of sexual gratification.” 
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ments and their mutual love. This 
same pattern recurs, incidentally, 
through all the rest of Lawrence’s 
writings on the brotherhood prob- 
lem, though the rites involved are 
never quite the same. In “The Blind 
Man,” for example, the clasp of 
Reid’s hands over Pervin’s eyes be- 
comes a pledge to Pervin: “We’re all 
right together now, aren’t we?... 
It’s all right now, as long as we live, 
so far as we’re concerned?” In Sons 
and Lovers the violent fight between 
Paul Morel and Baxter Dawes be- 
comes a pledge or bond of friend- 
ship between them. And in Aaron’s 
Rad the writer Lilly pulls the sick 
flutist, Aaron Sisson, off the street, 
cares for him in his rooms, and 
(when Aaron falters in his will to 
live) saves him with a motherly rub- 
down: 


Quickly he uncovered the blond lower 
body of his patient, and began to rub the 
abdomen with oil, using a slow, rhythmic, 
circulating motion, a sort of massage. For 
a long time he rubbed finely and steadily, 
. .. Then Aaron was covered up again, and 
Lilly sat down in fatigue to look at the 
patient. 

He saw a change. The spark had come 
back into the sick eyes, and the faint trace 
of a smile, faintly luminous, into the face. 
Aaron was regaining himself. But Lilly said 
nothing. He watched his patient fall into a 
proper sleep. 


Aaron recovers, of course, and 
the two men grope and waver to- 
ward leader-follower unison for the 
rest of the novel. 

A similar friendship ceremony 
occurs in Kangaroo, when the writer 
Somers soothes the aching throat of 
fatherly Ben Cooley, the would-be 
dictator of Australia; but Somers is 
looking for something beyond blood 
brotherhood, so the friendship fails 
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to take. That “something beyond” 
— the holy leader-follower compact 
— is firmly established between Ci- 
priano and Ramon, the two reli- 
gious leaders in The Plumed Ser- 
pent: for the strange sensual rite 
between them is not a friendship 
pact but an initiation into the pan- 
theon of living gods. Let me insist, 
however, that each of these incidents 
involves a sudden radical pledge to 
some more than casual relationship 
between two men. These men do not 
hold wrestling bouts, or rub each 
other down, or ease each other’s 
eyes and throats at periodical inter- 
vals. Instead they pledge or fail to 
pledge themselves in unique, signifi- 
cant rites, either to “‘life-submission” 
or fuller love: mental, spiritual, 
physical. 

By physical love Lawrence means 
something other here than inversion. 
Indeed, he makes the point, in an- 
other context, that male relations 
involve the upper, spiritual poles of 
consciousness, instead of the lower 
sexual poles: 


Is this new polarity, this new circuit of 
passion between comrades and co-workers, 
is this also sexual? It is a vivid circuit of 
polarized passion. Is it hence sex? 

It is not. Because what are the poles of 
positive connection?—the upper, busy poles. 
What is the dynamic contact?—a unison in 
spirit, in understanding, and a pure com- 
mingling in one great work. A mingling of 
the individual passion into one great pur- 
pose... . Knowing what sex is, can we call 
this other also sex? We cannot... It is a 
great motion in the opposite direction.* 


This tends to explain, I think, 
why Pervin is attracted to an in- 
tellectual in “The Blind Man,” or 
why Birkin likes an industrialist in 


4Fantasia of the Unconscious (New York: Seltzer, 
1922), p. 151. 
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Women in Love: for Lawrentian 
brotherhood seems aimed, from the 
first, at “a unison in spirit, in un- 
derstanding, and a pure comming- 
ling in one great work.” 

Yet the sensual element is also 
present from the first. To explain it, 
we must turn to the Lawrentiancon- 
cepts of “touch” in human relation- 
ships: for touch is an emotional, 
not merely a sensual experience in 
Lawrence’s eyes; and even as a sen- 
sual experience, per se, touch is not 
necessarily sexual. Think back, in 
both respects, to the episode in Sons 
and Lovers, when Paul Morel falls 
sick and his mother sleeps with him 
at night: at the height of his fever 
she clasps him to her breast, and the 
sensual contact helps to cure him. 
The scene here is based upon a sen- 
sual expression of love (Paul “real- 
izes” his mother), but not a sexual 
one. And the same holds true for the 
sensual contacts which we have just 
examined, between man and man. 
As Mellors puts it in Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover, “I stand for the touch of 
bodily awareness between human 
beings . . . and the touch of tender- 
ness; as for sex, it is only the closest 
of all touch.” What Mellors con- 
structs here, in effect, is a scale of 
sensuality, with physical contact be- 
tween human beings as the basic ex- 
perience, and with heterosexual love 
at the farthest range of the sensual 
scale: thus other forms of contact, 
between man and man, woman and 
woman, or parent and child can also 
give valid expression to other, less 
intimate forms of love.° 


5There is, however, an element of special sym- 
pathy in all these forms of love. The men in Law- 
rence’s world are drawn together, for example, by a 
certain amount of fellow-feeling over their common 
mistreatment at the hands of women. As Lawrence 
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As we draw these various strands 
of thought together, the wrestling 
bout in Women in Love begins to 
take on proper meaning: first of all, 
it functions as part of a general step 
beyond marriage to some further 
living relationship; second, it func- 
tions as the spontaneous pledge to 
keep that relationship alive, and 
third, it involves an actual physical 
communion, between self and self, 
or soul and soul, and therefore func- 
tions as a mutual realization of the 
beloved. One can legitimately pro- 
test, of course, that the scene at 
hand goes far beyond these func- 
tions, and that Lawrence has blown 
it up out of all proportion to man’s 
actual experience—that he has over- 
stressed, in other words, man’s ca- 
pacity for physical, non-sexual com- 
munion with his fellow man, and 
has therefore left himself exposed to 
honest (and dishonest) criticism. 
But he has only done so as part of a 
more general attempt to place Blut- 
briiderschaft itself upon an ideal 
pedestal — and even here he has in- 
corporated his fault into the very 
body of his work, and has made it 
part of a problem posed, rather than 
a problem solved. Birkin himself, for 
example, is scarcely convinced of the 
final validity of Blutbriiderschaft: 
“T know I want a perfect and com- 
plete relationship with you,” he tells 


explains it in one of the late essays: ‘ . this 
silent sympathy is utterly different from desire or 
anything rampant or lurid . . . it is just a form of 
warmheartedness and compassionateness, the most na- 
tural life-flow in the world . .. And it is this that 
I want to restore into life: just the natural warm 
flow of common sympathy between man and man, 
man and woman .. . It is the most important thing 
just now, this gentle physical awareness. It keeps us 
tender and alive at a moment when the great danger 
is to go brittle, hard, and in some way dead.” (Sex, 
Literature, and Censorship, ed. Harry T. Moore [New 
York: Twayne, 1953], pp. 66-67). 
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his wife. “But beyond that. Do I 
want a real, ultimate relationship 
with Gerald? . .. or don’t I?” This 
question is partially answered, I 
think, by the total failure of the 
briiderschaft to take hold, and by 
Ursula’s final pointed criticism: 


“Why aren’t I enough?’ she said. “You are 
enough for me. I don’t want anybody else 
but you. Why isn’t it the same with you?’ 

‘Having you, I can live all my life with- 
out anybody else, any other sheer intimacy. 
But to make it complete, really happy, I 
wanted eternal union with a man too: an- 
other kind of love,’ he said. 

‘I don’t believe it,’ she said. ‘It’s an ob- 
stinacy, a theory, a perversity ... You can’t 
have two kinds of love. Why should you!’ 

‘It seems as if I can’t,’ he said. ‘Yet I 
wanted it.’ 

“You can’t have it, because it’s false, im- 
possible,’ she said. 

‘I don’t believe that,’ he answered. 


The book ends on this stubborn 
note, with Birkin’s brotherhood 
scheme exploded in fact and theory: 
the concept of twin loves proves 
ephemeral, that is, within the fic- 
tional testing vat, and Ursula’s 
pointed question — ‘Why should 
you?” — remains unanswered. But 
a decided residue of truth is left 
over, and Birkin echoes this in his 
final words. If the love of man for 
man can never function as a per- 
fect parallel to married love, the 
question still remains — how does 
it function? For Birkin’s insistence 
that Gerald should have loved him 
—that it would have made some 
difference if he did —is borne out 
dramatically in the book. As Law- 
rence tells us, marriage would have 
been a hoax for Gerald, until he 
achieved some pure relationship 
with another human being: “If he 
pledged himself with the man he 
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would later be able to pledge him- 
self with the woman: not merely in 
legal marriage, but in absolute mys- 
tic marriage” — or star-equilibrium. 

And indeed, the only point in the 
book at which Gerald is set free, in 
perfect balance with another human 
being, occurs just after the wrestling 
bout with Birkin. Had the pledge 
between them held, Crich might 
have received some badly needed 
nurturing of the soul. Then too, his 
warm, vivid chats with Birkin, 
taken seriously, might well have 
cleared away that basic mental con- 
fusion which thwarted his will to 
live. But Gerald had no respect for 
Birkin’s notions: his mind was bound 
by convention, his will was bent to- 
ward self-annihilation, and so as the 
omen of Northern “‘ice-destructive” 
civilization, he chose to break him- 
self in the struggle with Gudrun 
Brangwen. 


So the first sortie outward from 
the narrow circle of marriage ends 
in failure for Birkin—and death 
for Gerald Crich. But at the same 
time, the possibility of some kind of 
brotherhood is established. In the 
novels that follow, Lawrence re- 
works this possibility along wholly 
different lines, scrapping brother- 
hood per se for the lordship princi- 
ple, and moving much more clearly 
into the realm of purposive (and 
spiritual) endeavor. Thus Lilly, the 
Lawrence-figure in Aaron’s Rod, 
tells Aaron Sisson to find himself a 
leader: 


‘All men say, they want a leader. Then let 
them in their souls submit to some greater 
soul than theirs . . . You, Aaron, you too 
have the need to submit. You, too, have the 
need livingly to yield to a more heroic soul, 
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to give yourself. You know you have. And 
you know it isn’t love. It is life-submission. 
And you know it. But you kick against the 
pricks. And perhaps you’d rather die than 
yield: And so, die you must. It is your af- 
fair.’ 

There was a long pause. Then Aaron 
looked up into Lilly’s face. It was dark and 
remote-seeming. It was like a Byzantine 
eikon at the moment. 

‘And whom shall I submit to?’ he said. 

‘Your soul will tell you,’ replied the other. 


The book ends on this cryptic 
note, but the theme is picked up and 
amplified in Lawrence’s next novel, 
Kangaroo, as Somers, the wandering 
writer, specifically rejects the old 
ideal of brotherly affection: 


All his life he had cherished a beloved 
ideal of friendship — David and Jonathan. 
And now, when true and good friends of- 
fered, he found he simply could not commit 
himself, even to simple friendship. The 
whole trend of this affection, this mingling, 
this intimacy, this truly beautiful love, he 
found his soul just set against it... he 
didn’t want it, and he realized that in his 
innermost soul he had never wanted it. 

Yet he wanted some living fellowship 
with other men; as it was he was just iso- 
lated. Maybe a living fellowship!—but not 
affection, not love, not comradeship. Not 
mates and equality and mingling. Not blood- 
brotherhood. None of that. 

What else? He didn’t know . . . Perhaps 
the thing that the dark races know: that 
one can still feel in India: the mystery of 
lordship . . . The mystery of innate, natural, 
sacred priority. The other mystic relation- 
ship between men, which democracy and 
equality try to deny and obliterate. Not any 
arbitrary caste or birth aristocracy. But the 
mystic recognition of difference and innate 
priority, the joy of obedience and the sacred 
responsibility of authority. 


In The Plumed Ser pent this “‘mys- 
tic relationship” among men be- 
comes one of the basic principles of 
a newly-founded religious state. 
Lawrence tries to project an organic 
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society across the pages of that nov- 
el, a society based on living contact 
between man and man, and between 
man and God as well. But at present 
we must confine ourselves to per- 
sonal relationships, and in this re- 
spect the leader-follower idea has 
a certain limited validity. There is 
a natural tendency towards domi- 
nance and submission, that is, in any 
human relationship: marriages and 
friendships are not miniature demo- 
cracies, they are living and life- 
giving units which require direction 
as well as give and take. Lawrence 
did make a mistake, however, in 
siphoning off friendship and lord- 
ship into separate compartments, for 
without the leaven of common sym- 
pathy “lordship” soon degenerates 
into sheer brutality; but he was 
caught up in the larger problem of 
man’s work with and among men, 
at the time, and even then he was 
quick to recognize the limitations 
of his position. With The Plumed 
Serpent behind him, he could write 
to Witter Bynner in 1928: 


On the whole, I think you’re right. The 
hero is obsolete, and the leader of men is a 
back number. After all, at the back of the 
hero is the militant ideal: and the militant 
ideal, or the ideal militant seems to me also 
a cold egg . . . On the whole I agree with 
you, the leader-cum-follower relationship is 
a bore. And the new relationship will be 
some sort of tenderness, sensitive, between 
men and men and men and women, and not 
the one up one down, lead on I follow, ich 
dien sort of business. So you see I’m becom- 
ing a lamb at last .. .® 


The tenderness theme, set forth 
that same year in Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, represents the third and final 
phase of the friendship problem. The 


8T he Letters of D. H. Lawrence, ed. Aldous Hux- 
ley (New York: Viking, 1932), p. 719. 
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lordship theme has been cast aside, 
and the brotherhood theme long 
since abandoned —though to be 
more accurate, both themes have 
been sharply modified, dropped to 
the background, and realigned with- 
in the larger scheme of the novel at 
hand. Now man and woman move 
forth refreshed for the central mar- 
riage unit, and bring the sense of 
touch or tenderness, which marriage 
has roused in them, to all their hu- 
man relationships. Now Connie tells 
Mellors that the future depends on 
this gift of tenderness, and the game- 
keeper replies by citing his experi- 
ence as a leader of men in the first 
World War: 


Ay ... You’re right. It’s that really. It’s 
that all the way through. I knew it with 
the men. I had to be in touch with them, 
physically, and not go back on it. I had to 
be bodily aware of them and a bit tender 
to them, even if I put ’em through hell. It’s 
a question of awareness, as Buddha said. But 
even he fought shy of the bodily awareness, 
and that natural physical tenderness, which 
is the best, even between men, in a proper 
manly way. Makes ’em really manly, not so 
monkeyish, 


“That natural physical tenderness 
. .. even between men, in a proper 
manly way.” Lawrence corrects here 
his overemphasis on physical, non- 
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sexual male communion in Women 
in Love; he arrives, further, at a 
valid mode of approach to life, at a 
change in being and a change, even, 
in the quality of human relation- 
ships: but he does not wholly solve 
the problem posed in Women in 
Love, because, it seems, that prob- 
lem is insoluble. There must al- 
ways be a certain amount of con- 
flict between a man’s friendships, 
however deep, and his love for his 
wife, since marriage is always cen- 
tral to his fulfillment, while friend- 
ships are peripheral and expendable, 
though paradoxically vital. Yet Law- 
rence brings us, nonetheless, a vivid 
sense of this ever-present conflict: 
by plunging into basic human 
complications, by emerging, eventu- 
ally, in some new direction, with 
new problems posed and old ones 
solved, exhausted, or laid aside un- 
solved, he broadens and deepens the 
scope of our own straight-jacket 
lives, and makes us face the full ex- 
tent of our own dilemmas. For as 


William Blake would have it: 


The road of excess leads to the palace of 
wisdom... 

You never know what is enough unless you 
know what is more than enough. 


(Proverbs of Hell) 


In The Eternal Light 


From Ki no Tomonori 


TRANSLATED BY KENNETH REXROTH 


In the eternal 


Light of the joyful spring day 
The flowers fall away 
Like the unquiet heart. 


The State of Poetry 


GEORGE EGON HATVARY 


Thought emotional — we can’t quite tell 

the thought from the music, the point from the manner; 
we dread to suspend the realistic mood. 

For truth alone is worth a hard-earned hour, 

but truth is scarcely rapt or metrical 

or silver-foiled in figures of fine speech: 

truth is that caught by the camera’s eye, 

ours being the age of darkrooms. 


We gladly read stories; they reveal the reason 

why the next-door neighbor left a pregnant wife, 

or shot his brother, or why we feel the way 

we feel and what to expect of the day, of life. 

Oh, we have our lighter moments, our musical moments 
from Mozart to Rodgers; we frame reproductions 

to match the upholstery of a modern chair, 

wherein we sometimes sit with cocktail and book, 
frustrated, lonely. Therefore we prefer 

someone somewhat like us: amusing, earnest, 


but neither cryptic nor overwhelmed enough 
to splutter capitals on an untidy page, 
ours being the age of subdued voices. 


There have been the great ones, of course, the old ones: 
Shakespeare — a playwright really — and Milton, 

gone out of fashion with the puritans, 

and Donne (for whom the bell tolls) and Shelley and other 

such romantics; not for our age; and Homer, Virgil, Dante 

(lost in translation) and good old Longfellow (supposedly bad) — 
down to the moderns one keeps hearing of, 

who are difficult and probably not great. 

Of names, at any rate, we can’t be ignorant, 

ours being the age of the well-informed man. 


Except on ethereal subjects. 

Thus if the world of angles, sounds, sensations 
is a pauper’s reality, it is all we have 

to move within, to feel, to read about, 

while we demand the tone of commonest sense, 
the rhythm of our voices from the page: 

ours being the age of thought communal, 
gradually, surely poetry must go. 


Bird of Night 


SANORA BABB 


Sleep, sleep, embattled bird of night 
Whose splendid wings, 

Clipped by the blade of my desire, 
Torment the air, whose cumbrous flight 
Pounds on the noiseless wall of dark, 
Bruising the hours... 


O bird of prey whose smoky eye 
Can’t find me now, 

O angry bird, be still. 

Enfold me in your sleep-black wings, 
Binding my imaged sight. 


Deceive me with a fury of delight! 


Climbers of Everest 


DoroTHy SOHM METz 


Climbers of Everest, what do you seek 

Against the furious winds and dazzling ice 

Upon earth’s most inviolable peak 

Against sage caution and strong love’s advice? 
Gophers snug in sound burrows on the plains 

No safer are from the intruding snake 

Than conscious man who hazards clear-seen pains 
In one long cast to grasp the highest stake. 


Flowers will lift their heads up to the sun 

And from their gladsome faces be forgot 

The travail and the clay from which they won 
These petaled crowns so soon to fall to rot. 
Since lasting good on earth man cannot find, 
He struggles upward toward the Eternal Mind. 
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Pastoral on the Back Nine 


ANN STANFORD 


The back nine’s not so much a place for games 
As a cropped meadow where the balls are birds 
And birds like balls go skimming, 

Speed toward the sky in unexpected turn 

Or plummet downward from a mythic screen. 
We knew the air had substance, now we learn 
It is a crystal from whose myriad panes 

A ball can bounce and veer and ricochet 

It is with trees and hedges that we play. 
Where in the city is the grass so green 

Or made for walking through? 

The early dew 

Shines it to silver and the broken sheen 

Stalks the wet golfer like his tracks on snow. 


Slow for the young, whose muscles knot and flare 
Slashing at tennis, bursting over waves, 
It waits like gentle years for everyman. 


Two spirit-saving Pilgrims we come here 

Our burdens on our shoulders, and the plan 
Defined by hazards. Past the parking row 
Shrunk to these fair ways, stream beset and rare, 
We find the cosmos sloughed off long ago, 
Eden again, where heaven flickers near. 
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